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on New Low-Priced 


eee GAYLORD CATALOG CARDS 
Strong .. . Durable . 


Library budgets being what they are, Gaylord now offers 
this new Catalog Card at a considerable saving to you. Firm, 
clear and long-lasting, it will serve many uses where the finer 
stock of 100% rag content is not essential. 


COSTS 25% LESS 


The difference in cost between this Card of 50% new rag 
content and the Gaylord Catalog Card of 100% rag content 
is merely in cost of stock—and not in processing. Cards are 
library standard size, 12.5 x 7.5 centimeters, rotary cut on all 
sides with perfect edges. It is highly satisfactory for shelf lists, 
5t* special lists and indexes, temporary cards, etc.—yet you save 

EE SA v 25%. A considerable saving in a widely used item. 
MPLrs TODA @ We shall be to send you free samples of our new Cotelog Cord. 
Simply ask for Cotolog Cords No. 5306 (lined) end No. 531! (plein). Feel their 
texture, inspect them corefully . . . and you'll ogree they ore on excellent valve, 


New Books- 


THE SAVING SENSE. Walter Dwight, S.J. Intro. by W. Coleman Nevils, 
S.J. Amusing essays on reading and writing, thinking and praying, blending 
seriousness with laughter, by the late literary editor of America. $2.75 


AS THE MORNING STAR. Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. A reflective 
biography, centering on the last two years on earth of St. Francis of Assisi; with 


a discussion of his writings, the feasts in his honor, and the work of his Three 
Orders. $2.75 


THOSE TERRIBLE TEENS. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. The answer to 
a maiden’s prayer—or at least her questions; a happily written, but straight- 
from-the-shoulder discussion of adolescence, written for the Catholic high-school 
girl, and her directors. $2.25 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN CO., Inc. 


225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Nova et Vetera might well be the watchword for our Association, since it is upon 
these classes of membership that we depend for our continued support and growth. The 
older members, by their continued loyalty and demonstration of friendship, have assisted 
us greatly in carrying on the work of the Association; our new members, by reason of 
this new fealty, encourage us to still greater activity. All of us then will be happy to 
learn that since July our membership has been increased by one hundred and fifty new 
members. We are prevented solely by space limitations from listing them all at this 
time; but to all of them we extend a most cordial welcome to the Association, and a plea 
for their participation in its activities and projects. 
= 


Miss Mary Jo Calnan, Forest, Ill. Oak Knoll School of the Holy Child Library, 


Lake 
Holy Cross School, St. Louis, Mo. Summit, N.J. 
Holy Trinity School, St. Louis, Mo. Miss Wilhelmina A. Doepfner, Denver, Colo. 
Immaculate Conception School, St. Louis, Mo. Miss Julia Boland, St. Louis, Mo. 
Parks College of Aeronautical Technology of St. St. Vincent's High School, San Francisco, Calif. 


Louis University, East St. Louis, Ill. Brother Stanley G. Mathews, S.M., Cleveland, O. 
St. Ambrose School, St. Louis, Mo. Sister M. Theonilla, Easton, Minn. 
St. Andrew School, St. Louis, Mo. Sisters’ Library, Mercy Hospital, Sacramento, 


St. Gabriel the Archangel School, St. Louis, Mo. Calif. 
The Sophie Barat School, Mo. Sister Helen, Washington, D.C. 


St. 
Sister M. Jacyntha, S.S.N.D., Belleville, Ill. Holy Ghost Library, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Sister Lillia Marie, C.S.J., St. Louis, Mo. Sister Francis Dolores, Reserve Mines, Nova 
M Canada 


Sister M. Aloyne, S.S.N.D., St. Louis, Mo. Scotia, 
Our Lady of Angels Academy Library, Enfield, 
Sister Cecilia Frances, Long Branch, N. J. 


N.Y. 
St. Joseph's School of Nursing, Victoria, B.C., 


Canada. 
Mother John Evangelist, Philadelphia, Pa. Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, Webster 
Fujen University, West City, Pieping, China Groves, Mo. 
Aurora University, Shanghai, China Catholic Cultural Centre of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Community Book Shop, Pelham, N.Y. Penn. 


on University Downtown Library, Chicago, St. + Parish Library, Madison, Wis. 


wee... Mother M. Xavier, Waverly, Mussoorie, ! 
U. P., India Sacred Heart Academy, New ang eng 


Sister Mary Berenice, S.M., Buffalo, N.Y. Holy Cross High School Library, New Orleans, La. 
Sister Marietta, O.S.F., Highland Falls, N.Y. Mr. D. L. Hartnett, Jr., St. Paul, Minn. 
Thomas D'Arcy McGee High School Library, Sister Marie Colette, 1.H.M., lonia, Mich. 

Montreal, P.Q., Canada Sister Marie Lillian, LH.M., Flint, Mich. 

Our Lady Help of Christians School, Brooklyn, Sister Rose Vincent, LH.M., Detroit, Mich. 

N. Y. Sister Marie Fidelis, LH.M., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dr. William A. Kozumplik, Notre Dame, Ind. Sister Marie Catherine, LH.M., Detroit, Mich. 
Claretian Major Seminary, Compton, Calif. Sister Marie Agnes, LH.M., Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Margaret A. Calnan, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Sister Mary Gregory, LH.M., Detroit, Mich. 
i Sou Mass. Sister Mary Roch, LH.M., Detroit, Mich. 


Mrs. Mary K. Harris, Charlestown, Mass. St. Mary’s School, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
Miss Marion R. Herzig, Roslindale, Mass. Reverend Augustine Kalberer, O.S.B., New West- 
Miss Cecelia N. McCarthy, Charlestown, Mass. minister, B.C., Canada 

Mrs. Anna Tobin McGuinness, West Roxbury, Miss Mary Pat Guzzetta, Canandaiuga, N.Y. 
Mass. St. Xavier Academy Library, Latrobe, Pern. 

Hone Reid, Semervilie, Mam. Sister Mary Louise, CR., Norwood Park, Chicago, 

Miss Mary M. Sullivan, Roxbury, Mass 

Miss Anna L. Manning, West Roxbury, Mass. 4 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. (Continued on Page 74) 
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THE WORK OF CATHOLIC LIBRARIANS 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


By His EMINENCE, EUGENE CARDINAL TISSERANT 


Bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina, Secretary for the Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church, Vatican City 


When I visited America for the first 
time twenty years ago I met a goodly number 
of librarians, mostly young, who were glad 
to tell me that they were Catholics, but it 
was only in Toronto, at the annual meeting 
of the American Library Association, that 
I met and addressed a group of Catholic 
librarians. 

In my second visit I had more contact 
with Catholic librarians when Sister Repar- 
ata invited me to visit Ri College and 
I addressed the students the Library 
School of the College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Sister Reparata wished to send some of 
her alumnae to Rome as exchange librarians, 
but I was obliged to tell her that it was im- 
possible. The Vatican Library had no extra 
staff for cataloging printed books, and the 
wages of the regular staff would not cover 
the expense of American librarians living 
in Rome. Sister Reparata took a great 
resolution. Since her alumnae were not 
allowed to see how the Vatican Library 
was managed, she would go herself to see. 
She was there for a tical year, and 
then began for me a debt of gratitude to- 
ward Rosary College which I tried to reduce 
last Wednesday. 

If I am here today, you owe it to Sister 
Reparata and to her spirit of initiative. If 
you will be satisfied with what I have to say, 
please extend your gratitude to Sister Repar- 
ata; if you will not be satisfied, please keep 
your blame for myself. 

The first time I visited America, the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
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Peace had decided to help the Vatican Li- 
brary to make its collection of manuscripts 
and printed books more accessible to the 
scholars of the whole world. The attention 
of the trustees of the Carnegie Endowment 
was first directed toward the Vatican Li- 
brary, through a conversation between the 
then Italian ambassador to the United States 
of America, D. Gelasio ‘Caetani, and the 
president of the Carnegie Institute, Samuel 
H. Church, of Pittsburgh. The learned 
prince, who determined a few years later 
to deposit his family’s archives in the Vati- 
can Library, pointed out to Mr. Church | 
some of the material difficulties in the man- 
agement of stacks and reading rooms, which 
hindered the Vatican Library from being as 
useful for scientific researches as it ought 
to be. D. Gelasio Caetani knew perfectly 
well that Pius XI had been a librarian of the 
Ambrosian and Vatican libraries, and under- 
stood how great was the desire of the Pope 
to improve the services of the Library. He 
knew also that the Pope could not 

great sums for the Library when the Church 
had many more urgent needs in the missions 
or in the countries which had suffered so 
much from World War L 


The conversation, which took place some- 
time in the year 1925, was referred to the 
trustees of the Carnegie Endowment. It 
immediately occurred to them that the prop- 
Osition to help the Vatican Library to create 
a system which would render its manage- 
ment more efficient, led with the 
aim to which Andrew Carnegie had directed 
the trustees in his letter of December 14, 
1910: “to hasten the abolition of interna- 
tional war,” which is, said the donor, “the 
foulest blot upon our civilization”. 
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THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


I had the honor and the pleasure of being 
associated, since the beginning, with the 
development of the Vatican Lib pro- 
gram of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. On May 8, 1926, four 
days after my return from a visit to Greece, 
Egypt and Syria, to purchase Greek and 
Oriental manuscripts and printed books, I 
showed the Vatican Library to a trustee of 
the Carnegie Endowment, Dr. Henry S. 
Pritchett, who was accompanied by D. 
Gelasio Caetani. On May 10, J took part 
in the audience Dr. Pritchett had with the 
Pope, in order to ascertain the mind of His 
Holiness on the proposed cooperation. 

The next year, I assisted Dr. William W. 
Bishop in his survey of the Vatican Library. 
This survey he conducted with the utmost 
care so that he might understand exactly how 
the direction of the library could best be 
developed. I was then invited to visit 
Americz to see libraries and librarians. 

I have already said that the trustees of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace had decided to help the Vatican Li- 
brary. Their thought is expressed in the 
Annual Report of 1928 in the following 
terms: “It was felt by the Trustees of the 
Endowment that such an undertaking would 
be a manifestation of friendship and good- 
will toward an organization of world wide 
importance and influence, and that its effec- 
tive working out would make available for 
scholars from every land [the Vatican Li- 
brary’s] priceless treasures . . . and so pro- 
mote new and most helpful forms of inter- 
national cooperation.” It is not necessary to 
insist on the fact that, before this decision of 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the Vatican Library had 
already labored for improvement in inter- 
national understanding, but it seems to me 
that after the initiative of the Endowment 
this goal was striven for even more con- 
sciously. 

The work in favor of international under- 
standing in the Vatican Library consists 
principally—and is it not a priceless thing? 
—in a courteous, perhaps it would be better 
to say in a kind, reception to all scholars 
who wish to be admitted to study in the 
Library. When Leo XIII, with a decided 
international attitude, had opened the Vati- 
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can Archvies, he offered accommodations in 
the Reference Room to scholars who were 
interested in the documents of the Archives 
and in the manuscripts of the Library. The 
classification of the reference books and 
their shelving were arranged chiefly accord- 
ing to a geographical system. There re- 
sulted for the scholars of the different coun- 
tries a very pleasant and handsome arrange- 
ment; they found arranged together all the 
collections which they used most frequently 
and those which concerned the history of 
their nation. In some broad sections, as 
bibliography or biography, the sub-sections 
were according to the geographical order. 
Since in the catalogue the Christian names 
were kept in their original form, everybody 
had the feeling that he was working in a 
library of his own nation—a very pleasant 
feeling—while the entire room gave to 
the visitor a splendid view of all the nations 
of the world joined together in a sanctuary 
of science. 

Admission to the Vatican Library, natur- 
ally, is subjected to exact rules. Yet every- 
body scientifically qualified is admitted with- 
out any condition of race, color or religion. 
At the moment when the Carnegie Endow- 
ment was interesting itself in the Vatican 
Library, the lack of space was oppressing it 
in every way. When I arrived in Rome in 
1908 as a keeper of oriental manuscripts at 
the Vatican Library, more exactly as a scrip- 
tor orientalis, the Reading Room for the 
manuscripts had a score of places. It has 
now sixty-three. The Reference Room had 
approximately forty places; now it has nine- 
ty-two. New stacks were built for at least 
800,000 volumes. All these improvements, 
which of course were made at the expense 
of the Holy See, have as their principal aim 
to faciliate the consultation of the docu- 
ments of the Archives and of the manuscripts 
of the Library by an ever-growing number 
of foreign scholars. 

When Pius XI, on June 17, 1936, gave 
the cardinal’s biretta to his two former col- 
leagues of the Vatican Library, Cardinal Mer- 
cati and myself, Cardinal Mercati said in his 
address of thanks what is not less true to- 
day: that the Pope’s desire was “that, among 
the so many confusions and divisions of to- 
day [the Vatican Library] should remain, 
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AN INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


in the shadow of St. Peter's Basilica, as an 
oasis of peace, a city of study, where with- 
out discrimination of nation, of race or of 
any other aspect, qualified scholars of any 
place might be able to gather together and 
to feel at ease as welcome guests, becoming 
as it were fellow-citizens, seeing what the 
Popes did and are doing for the sciences, 
letters and arts, verifying how the officials 
of the Library study seriously and work 
willingly and liberally to aid in the studies 
of others, even of those most distant. Thus, 
it was the Pope’s desire that by those means 
there should be promoted that universal 
brotherhood, which is feared and detested 
by some because of their pride or their exclu- 
siveness, racial or national, even when they 
say that they desire it; which is recom- 
mended with affectation by some, who wish 
to hide immeasurable ambitions, conspiracies 
and snares against the public welfare; which 
is sincerely desired by others, ingenuous hu- 
manitarians, who, following their own pre- 
judices, exclude stupidly its strongest foun- 
dations, namely, our common origin from 
the Creator and from our first parents, the 
spiritual mature of the human soul and its 
immortality, the common destiny of ever- 
lasting life in God—that is, those who ex- 
clude the common heavenly Father, the com- 
mon Redeemer, the common Finisher, and 
the common and pious Mother Church with 
her teachings, her sacraments, her precepts. 
All of them are directed toward making us 
really brothers; what is more, only one: 
‘Ut omnes unum sint’ (that all may be 
one ).” 


I need hardly apologize for so long a 
quotation from my old confrére, master and 
chief at the Vatican Library, today my dear 
colleague in the College of Cardinals of the 
Holy Roman Church. What Cardinal Mer- 
cati said between the two world wars is a 
good expression of the purposes which the 
officials of the Vatican Library had and now 
have, purposes which any Catholic librarian 
must have. You may consider again and 
again the text of Cardinal Mercati’s address, 
perhaps too full of meaning, wherein there 
were contemplated all the leanings of the 
various nations in 1936. The present situ- 
ation in 1947 is not so different, even after 
racist governments have gone to their end. 
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Too many of the prejudices of ten years ago 
remain in not a few of the contemporary 
minds. 

It is clear that when you intend to work 
for the development of an international 
mind, you must first work against the afore- 
said prejudices. Surely your work is not 
that of politicians who proclaim their pro- 
gress. In your position as librarians you 
are not obliged to preach, but when you are 
obliged to buy books or to give counsels to 
readers who ask you, it is not a mistake to 
decide your choice according to your Catho- 
lic feeling. You are Catholics and I am 
speaking to you as a Catholic prelate, who 
has been a librarian, speaking to Catholics. 
Catholics must work against the prejudices 
regarding nations and races and colors. They 
must do that because they are Catholics. 
Whoever is a Catholic must participate in 
the universal feeling of his Church. Our 
name “Catholic” says just this. A Catholic 
without a universal mind would be a poor 
Catholic; I must say more, would not be a 
true Catholic. Our faith in one Father and 
one Redeemer obliges us at every moment 
to think of the rest of men. All of them 
are sons of one Father. We must be inter- 
ested in all mankind, because our Redeemer 
died for all mankind. 

In a country like your own, composed as 
it is of men who have come from so many 
peoples, still using so many languages, your 
Catholic feeling has to protect you against 
any temptation to racial discrimination. I 
observed in my first visit to America what 
libraries and librarians could do for an easy 
assimilation of foreign-born citizens. When 
I heard explanations about the methods fol- 
lowed in some of your greatest cities, I was 
amazed at the deep respect librarians had 
for the national feelings of the readers they 
received. They suggested readings, but with 
the utmost prudence, and it was clear that 
some of them were inspired by a true Chris- 
tian love. 

Working for perfect understanding among 
the people of different origin in a commun- 
ity is the first step in the effort for the de- 
velopment of an international mind. It is 
not, however, possible for a Catholic-minded 
librarian to stop there. There has been this 
great progress in the Catholic Church in the 


last hundred years, namely, that interest in 
the missions to pagans is now common to 
almost all the faithful, even to those who 
are newly converted. And it is comforting 
that two of the most popular missionary 
associations, the Propagation of the Faith 
and the Work of St. Peter Apostle for Native 
Clergy, have been founded by the initiative 
of simple women. The international mind 
you have to develop now is not very differ- 
ent from the mind of Pauline Jaricot, the 
founder of the. Propagation of the Faith, or 
that of Madame and Mademoiselle Bigard, 
the founders of St. Peter Association. The 
object alone has to be broader. While in 
the missionary associations the aim is to 
bring peoples to the Christian faith, in your 
work for the development of an international 
mind you should make your readers think of 
all the aspects and problems of foreign 
peoples. 

Where there is no knowledge, there can- 
not be any interest. The first thing you 
must do when you wish to have people en- 
dowed with an international mind, is to 
present to your readers books about other 
countries and nations; books of geography, 
books of history, books which give informa- 
tion about the economic and social situations 
in these foreign countries. Since I came 
into relationship with the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, and the Vati- 
can Library received the Annual Reports, I 
used to observe every year what had been 
done for the International Mind alcoves for 
adults and children. I feel that no better 
work can be done than the International 
Mind alcove and that it is the best basis for 
any further work. 


In the Annual Report for 1939 of the 
Division of Intercourse and Education, 
written a little after the beginning of World 
War II, President Nicholas Murray Butler 
wrote: “The consideration of international 
affairs does not rest solely with the student 
and the expert. Obviously no theory has 
any hope of practical application in a democ- 
racy unless it has general public support. But 
the average citizen is frequently engrossed in 
his own affairs in a community where the in- 
terests may be more provincial than national 
and international. . . One of the most vital 
creeds in the development of better inter- 
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national relations is for the average citizen, 
man, woman and child, to get below surface 
differences and to realize that a human being 
is a human being no matter how widely 
customs and beliefs may differ.” For the 
year 1939, the Endowment had spent 
$20,500 by sending books to 430 libraries 
with an International Mind alcove and to 
thirty-one state libraries. When President 
Butler was writing his Report, part of China 
had already been invaded by Japan and part 
of Finland by Russia, and Germany was 
already at war with Great Britain and France. 


President Butler, with the foresight he 
had acquired from a continuous interest for 
many years in international questions, pro- 
claimed then: “The time has passed for the 
discussion of so-called national problems. 
There are no longer any such problems of 
outstanding consequence. All these prob- 
lems have taken on an international character 
because of international contacts, interna- 
tional influence and international economic 
life. However important a national prob- 
lem may seem today to the people of the 
United States, of Italy, of Germany, of 
France or of Great Britain, it will, on ex- 
amination and reflection, be found to be but 
one aspect or incident of an international 
problem.” And thinking of the power of 
the United States, President Butler warned 
his fellow-citizens: “The call to the people 
of the United States for leadership is insis- 
tent and imperative. They, and they alone, 
will be soon in a position to guide the 
thought of the world toward those construc- 
tive policies of international cooperation and 
international effort which are the one al- 
ternative to chaos and disaster.” 

The International Mind alcoves and the 
other initiatives of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, as the International 
Relations Clubs, did not prevent the war. 
But it is not hazardous to think that many 
Americans were prepared for a better un- 
derstanding of international problems by the 
readings which were procured for them by 
the Carnegie Endowment, and they were 
more resolute when America was obliged to 
accept. war. Now they must realize that 
America could not escape, in any case, the 
dilemma: “America: World-leader or World- 
led?” as it was proposed in 1932 by the 
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president of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, Professor 
Ernest Miner Patterson. 


Nobody today would dare to say that 
the world could recede from its trend to- 
ward unity, when it has become possible to 
make in sixty hours a circuit around the 
globe. Catholics, who are obliged by their 
faith to desire the unity of mind in man- 
kind, do not fear such advances. But for 
you, Catholic librarians, it is a more pressing 
duty to keep your attention alert to every as- 
pect of the work for the development of an 
international mind. 

You do not expect from me practical in- 
dications about the best books to be proposed 
to your friends, the people to whom you 
have to give books. I should like, however, 
to call your attention to a particular which 
might be forgotten. I mean the value of 
historical information. You might be satis- 
fied with the diffusion of knowledge about 
the present state of other countries, peoples 
or nations. I think it would not be suffi- 
cient. Nobody can say that he has a good 
knowledge of a nation, when he does not 
know its history. He would be in the same 
position as that of a physician who knows 
nothing about the life and antecedents of 
his patient. Such a physician is exposed to 
the most grievous disabilities, if he does 
not know that he has in his hands a diabetic 
or an alcoholic patient. The man who has 
to pronounce judgment on the comportment 
of a nation in the next turn of events needs 
to know how the same nation reacted in 
other centuries. 


History, and history alone, teaches to qual- 
ify events, because there are not many novel- 
ties to be seen in the life of mankind, excepr 
for technical progress. The peoples and 
governments, which have for their basis the 
doctrine of materialism, have fallen again 
into the practices of paganism, into the 
habits of the peoples who adored gods who 
had not that intimacy with man that the 
Christian God has. Therefore, we have seen 
again millions of men enslaved, gathered to- 
gether into enormous camps, as were those 
men enslaved, in antiquity, for great works 
of building or cultivating, the builders of 
the pyramids or the diggers of the great 
system of irrigation in Mesopotamia and 
China. 

The situation of a great part of mankind 
became woefully worse in the last ten years. 
How shall we resolve the problem of feed- 
ing enormous parts of the world or those 
millions of displaced persons, if the citi- 
zens of the leading republic are not well 
informed? Dear Members of the Illinois 
Unit of the Catholic Library Association, I 
should like to give you this sense of your 
responsibility. The conditions of the world 
in the near future will also depend on you. 
None of you may say with full security that 
his or her responsibility is not concerned, 
because you know from your faith in the 
Communion of Saints that the joint respon- 
sibility of the members of the Christian 
Church is only the transposing into the 
supernatural of what exists imperfectly in 
mankind. Please, work for an international 
mind, and do it as Catholics must do, with 
all their faith and all their hearts. 


A PROJECTED RESEARCH COURSE 
FOR SEMINARIANS 


By REVEREND JOHN H. HARRINGTON 
Librarian, St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, New York 


It will be the purpose of this paper to 
discuss a proposed course in research meth- 
ods which is to be given at St. Joseph's 
Seminary, Dunwoodie. Part of the course 
has already been given and part is in prepa- 
ration, but they will be considered as a unit 
since both contribute to the realization of a 
common ideal. The goal, materials and 
procedure are here set forth in the hope 
that we may share in the fruit of your 
experience and may be counselled by the 
judgment of your maturity. 

But first, a few strokes to sketch in some 
necessary background. St. Joseph's is the 
major seminary of the Archdiocese of New 
York. The course is six years—two of 
philosophy, and the remainder theology. 
The students usually enter after two years 
of college, but should a man with a degree 
present himself, he may be allowed to enter 
second philosophy and thus complete the 
course in five years. The student body at 
the present time is slightly more than 200. 
No graduate degrees in theology are con- 
ferred, although there is a master’s degree 
for those who meet the rather rigorous re- 
quirements. The library is particularly rich 
in research material, but somewhat disorgan- 
ized in cataloging and classification. 

Several years ago, His Eminence, Cardinal 
Spellman, began to lay plans for the con- 
struction of a research center to be located 
on the seminary grounds. The rector, Msgr. 
Fearns, felt that the existing library should 
be reorganized, and the student body in- 
structed in view of the new program. Ac- 
cordingly, it was decided that all students 
should take three courses in research meth- 
ods, or more correctly, one in the ve of the 
library, and two in research methods, the 
program to be devised and executed by the 
librarian. 


1, read title at the Semin Li i 
Ls ei by title ary Libraries Round 


gis Annual erence, San Francisco, July 


1, 1947, 


The first-year philosophers, those who have 
just set foot on the long road, receive four or 
five lectures on the general arrangement of 
the library, fundamental reference books, the 
use of the card catalog and similar elemen- 
tary topics. In second-year philosophy the 
formal training in research methods is be- 
gun with the first of two courses. This unit 
is a semester in length with one lecture of 
60 minutes each week. The subject matter, 
with some exceptions, may be found in the 
ordinary college manual on the use of li- 
braries and books. Greater emphasis than 
may be usual is placed on the compilation 
of bibliographies, matters of form, the tak- 
ing of notes, etc. In a certain sense, the 
main purpose here is to acquire facility in 
the use of profane tools, and in the mechan- 
ics of gathering, preserving and presenting 
material. The sequence of subjects, the 
techniques of presentation, the various de- 
vices of problems and excercises are the 
same as may be used with the usual senior 
college group. As a result the textbook, 
Hutchins, is rather closely followed, save for 
the change of emphasis which has been men- 
tioned above. These courses which have 
been given in the philosophy department 
are now a part of the curriculum and are 
generally felt to have been successful. 

With second theology there begins for 
the student, as well as for us, the real prob- 
lems of research. This course, it is planned, 
is also to be for one semester and applies to 
research in the sacred sciences, the principles 
and techniques of which have already been 
acquired. While many of the details re- 
main to be worked out, it is hoped that this 
course may be added to the curriculum in 
1948. Thus it is that this course and its 
problems will be our concern for the re- 
mainder of this paper. 

Any subject which consumes the time of 
a seminarian must justify its existence or be 
classed with those intellectual aberrations 
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which appear in the catalogs of some uni- 
versities either to increase the revenue or to 
dress the academic window. The purpose of 
our course may be defined under two positive 
headings and one negative. The result of 
this study should be the acquisition of some 
ability to handle theological sources and the 
beginnings of a critical sense in evaluation; 
the student will also be presented with the 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the classical authors and with the great 
works which have contributed to the tra- 
dition of the Church or have assisted in its 
transmission. In no way, however, will there 
be a direct subject value since the emphasis 
will be on the techniques involved in re- 
search rather than on the research itself. The 
acquisition of subject knowledge will defin- 
itely be of secondary importance. 

In general the explanation of this matter 
may be subjected to the normal rules of 
presentation, although under some aspects it 
presents problems which are peculiar to 
and inherent in the nature of the subject. 
The presentation we intend to adopt may be 
considered under the standard headings, al- 
though the procedure may sometimes differ 
from what is usually to be found. Lectures, 
exercises and reports are the general de- 
vices to be used. The lecture (60 minutes 
in length, once a week for a semester) will 
give the background and explanation neces- 
sary for a grasp of the problem together with 
the principles to be followed in the inves- 
tigation and the evaluation. The subject 
material will be explained in detail and 
integrated with the various branches of the- 
ology to show the unity of the science and 
the possibility of bringing many types of 
sources to bear on the solution of a single 
problem. The excercises will embrace an 
application of the points covered in the 
lecture and the actual experience of using 
the source and studying its composition. 
Throughout the excercises every opportunity 
will be taken to show the subject value of 
the sources under examination. The paper, 
or report, will offer no special difficulty since 
it is simply to be a skeleton of the procedure 
to be followed in the investigation of some 
problem. The steps to be followed will be 
charted in detail, and a sample bibliography, 
—— with annotations, will be sub- 
mitted. 


The material to be discussed will be drawn 
from the normal sources of theological and 
historical knowledge. A definite attempt 
will be made to limit the study to the more 
common and generally used works, but oc- 
casionally some items will be admitted be- 
cause of the peculiar problems they may 
present. In general the subject matter 
chosen for consideration will be grouped un- 
der the two general headings of content and 
form. That chosen for content will quite 
naturally be the source material in history, 
law, dogmatic and ascetical theology. The 
proximate purpose will be to show the mat- 
ter in its natural setting—it will be a study 
of the fundamentals, a search to determine 
exactly what was said and where. This type 
of material will be presented through a close 
study and checking of the citations in Den- 
zinger, de Journal, Silva-Tarouca and others 
of the same general type. These enchiridia 
will be used, not simply as sources of spot 
citations, but their value as indexes to entire 
subjects will be demonstrated. Denzinger, 
to choose one as an example, will be used as 
a starting point to locate the citations ‘which 
are the foundations of a dogmatic teaching. 
This step is understood, at least in confuso, 
by the average student. In this course we 
intend to push on a little further and search 
the sources indicated by Denzinger to locate 
the background material and to gather clues 
which will assist in further investigation. 
The other enchiridia will be examined in a 
similar fashion and the results of each study 
will be integrated to present a composite 
picture of the doctrine. In this way the 
student will have experience not only in 
discovering the actual teachffig but he will 
also be made familiar with the process 
whereby one may follow the threads of doc- 
trinal development through patristic teach- 
ing, conciliar decrees, theological specula- 
tion and controversy. 

It is also necessary to study the forms in 
which some material commonly appears. 
Chief among these will be the encyclopedia 
and serial publications. Entirely aside from 
the subject value of such works, the form 
in which the material appears presents pe- 
culiar problems and possibilities. Building 
on the foundation acquired through the 
courses given in the philosophy department, 
it will be possible to consider many of the 
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refined techniques developed for this type 
of research. The proper use of encyclo- 
pedias, their critical evaluation, use in bio- 
graphical and bibliographical work, among 
other considerations, will be explained and 
demonstrated by lectures and problems. The 
same treatment and consideration will be 
given to periodicals, proceedings of societies, 
monographic series and other common forms 
of continuations. The presentation, how- 
ever, will be integrated, as much as possible, 
with the work to be done in connection with 
the enchiridia. Encyclopedias and contin- 
uations, however, will undoutedly require 
somewhat extended and individual treat- 
ment. 

It is also planned to consider and to dis- 
cuss works of biography and bibliography. 
This material, however, appears to admit of 
more effective presentation when integrated 
almost completely with the units concerned 
with content value. Thus, when material 
is located in a source volume, biographical 
work can be done to fill in the background 
sometimes necessary for an understanding 
of a man’s teachings. Encyclopedias will be 
checked for interpretation and bibliography, 
serials will be examined to determine how 
ideas under discussion were evaluated (or 
ignored) during various periods of their 
development. At the same time biblio- 
graphies can be searched to discover new 
contributions. In this way the discussions 
will not become too abstract and the points 
explained will be more easily assimilated 
since they are correlated with the general 
procedure. Since only as much discussion 
is to be entered into as is pertinent to the 
subject at hand, this form of presentation 
should prevent too great an emphasis being 
placed on the study of form, fascinating 
though it may be. 

To this point we have seen the purposes, 
general plan of presentation and types of 
material to be considered. We now come 
to a consideration of the actual procedure— 
the means by which we propose to achieve 
these goals, the steps taken to make possible 
personal contact with the great works which 
are so often quoted but so seldom actually 
seen! 

The first problem to be met in outlining 
a series of excercises and problems is the 
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selection of a subject to be investigated. 
Every effort should be made to insure a wise 
choice since, in a very real sense, the sub- 
ject will be a principle of unity and a means 
of sustaining interest. It should be one 
which the students have already studied in 
course, thus obviating the necessity of much 
lengthy explanation in a field in which the 
librarian has no particular competence, at 
least de jure. It should not be too abstruse 
or complicated since a passing mark is by 
no means synonymous with complete mas- 
tery. The Most Blessed Trinity and the 
genesis of the act of faith, for example, while 
of great interest and importance, would be 
beyond the ready grasp of most undergrad- 
uate students. The topic should quite natu- 
rally have wide possibilities for research so 
that all reasonable levels of ability among 
the students may be reached with equal 
facility. In order to insure sustained effort 
through the many devious, and often diffi- 
cult, paths which the investigation will fol- 
low, there must be an element of constant 
interest which will stem in part from the 
intrinsic importance of the subject. It seems 
to us that such a topic would be a consider- 
ation of some portion of the tract De 
Ecclesia, perhaps the nature of the Church 
or some similar topic. 

The first portion of the work would be 
a consideration of the information which 
could be obtained from an examination of 
Denzinger. The lecture, or probably lec- 
tures, would explain the purpose and the 
arrangement of enchiridia in general, to- 
gether with a consideration of the indexes 
to be found in them. Denzinger would then 
receive extended treatment, and this in con- 
nection with Cavallo. This manner of study- 
ing them in relation to one another can also 
be an excercise in the critical appreciation 
and evaluation of the tools themselves, and 
a help to realizing the possibility of adapt- 
ing them to the various problems which lie 


The exercise for this unit would have 
for its immediate purpose the handling of 
as many sources as possible and a somewhat 
detailed examination of their construction. 
This last could be accomplished by a search 
for further material in parallel passages, thus 
providing an opportunity to use the indexes 
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and chapter headings, if any, and whatever 
other indications there might be to the con- 
tents. This would all be carefully explained 
to the students and then they would be as- 
signed various numbers in Denzinger to 
search to an ultimate source. A random 
choice of two numbers will perhaps show 
more clearly the procedure we intend to fol- 
low. D1821 and D961 et. seq. present some 
interesting problems, and provide good leads 
for the development and explanation of 
many important points. D1821 contains 
references to Acta Sanctae Sedis, and to 
Lacensis; and D961 to Concilium Tridenti- 
num... edidit Societas Goerresiana, Rich- 
ter, Mansi, and Hardouin together with 
Theiner’s edition of Baronius. Further dis- 
cussion and excercises could be developed 
in the comparison of these sources in rela- 
tion to the authority of each, the type of ma- 
terial each contains, the difference in scope 
and the other points usually considered in a 
comparitive evaluation. Many questions 
could be proposed in relation to the use of 
conciliar collections; a consideration of the 
value of the general collections as contrasted 
with the gatherings of local and particular 
councils; whether the treatment of Baronius 
would be adequate and authoritative, and the 
possibility of using him instead of a stand- 
atd collection could also be considered. 
The searching necesary to answer these or 
similar questions will certainly give the 
student an intimate knowledge of the works 
involved. At the same time, it will impress 
upon him the fundamental truth that a gen- 
era! similarity of subject does not necessarily 
mean identity in scope, presentation and 
authority. 


The Acta Sanctae Sedis opens up for con- 
sideration the field of papal documents, their 
official promulgation and transmission. It 
might be well to begin with a comparison 
of the use, arrangement and indexing of the 
Acta Sanctae Sedis and the Acta Aposto- 


licae Sedis. The discussion could then be 
turned to a consideration of the various col- 
lections of papal documents and their com- 
mentaries. This, of course, would be neces- 
sarily brief because of the involved nature of 
the material and the necessity of a highly 
specialized background for their effective 
use. 


When this amount of matter has been 
covered and some interest in the problems 
has been aroused, it might be well to in- 
troduce some of the personalities involved. 
To this end an excercise would be given in 
the gathering of biographical information 
about Baronius, Mansi, Hardouin and the 
other leading characters. This would bring 
into play a great many of the professedly 
biographical tools and many others which 
contain incidental biographical information. 
The data obtained would then be checked 
to observe the discrepancies in dates, prin- 
cipal events and other vulnerable points. 

Periodical indexes and bibliographical 
lists would be introduced at this point and 
their use carefully explained. A problem 
would then be given to determine whether 
any further information was to be had by 
searching this type of literature. 

Essentially the same form of presentation 
will be employed in the study of De Journel 
(Enchiridion Patristicum). The lecture 
would again expose the nature and use of 
this type of compilation, together with some 
ideas on the value and use of patristic evi- 
dence. The excercises and their develop- 
ment would be much the same as those 
found above, with the differences made 
nec by the change in the material. 
For example, J105 contains a reference to 
Funk with the notation, “deest apud Migne”, 
which quite naturally brings to the fore a 
consideration of the weakness and the 
strength of Migne as ccentrasted with other 
collections of patristic works. It also raises 
the interesting question of whether it is 
better to consult an author in a general col- 
lection such as Migne, or in a complete 
edition of his works. 

No particular purpose will be served by 
the multiplication of examples. What has 
been said provides a good general outline 
of the steps we intend to follow in present- 
ing this portion of the matter. Many of the 
points to be covered have not been men- 
tioned but suffice it to say that at every turn 
as many problems as possible will be intro- 
duced and, let us hope, solved. The same 
technique will be employed in the study 
of the sources of canon law through the foot- 
notes of the Code which provides an excel- 
lent guide to the great collections of law. 
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However, this is a field which requires a 
great deal of ialized knowledge and 
patience. Its study, therefore, will be largely 
determined by the element of time. But 
it is intended that some attention be given 
to it. 

The unit on encyclopedias may be con- 
sidered separately since it has no logical 
connection with the rest of the matter. It 
would be better to consider it early, prefer- 
ably at the beginning, since it affords a good 
introduction to the work which lies ahead. 
The lectures would consist in presenting the 
material which is to be found in Mudge 
and other standard authors who treat of the 
compilation, revision and use of the encyclo- 
pedia. It would be manifestly impossible 
for the students to achieve a scientific evalu- 
ation of any of the standard encyclopedias, 
but it would be good practice to set up the 
apparatus mecessary for such work. The 
most important point to be emphasized is 
the use of an encyclopedia for the purpose 
for which it was composed. To this end 
the main problem would be a consideration 
of the treatment of the same subject in 


various standard encyclopedias; for example, 
a consideration of the article on the Mass 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Dictionnaire 
Aplogétique, Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique and the other standard works. 
It should then be apparent that each ency- 
clopedia justfies its existence by reason of 
a different formal object and unless this 
formal object is clearly seen, it is possible to 
wander about, waste much good time, expend 
a great deal of hard work and in the end 
miss much important material. 

We hope that these few ideas give some 
idea of what we have done and are trying 
to do. It has not been the purpose of this 
paper to present an outline of the course, 
nor a discussion of the points which should 
be raised and explained. We are entering 
upon a project which we believe to be neces- 
sary and we have sought to offer for criti- 
cism and suggestion the general material of 
the course, together with some ideas of the 
procedure. The success of this explanation 
will be determined by the number of people 
who are enraged by the whole idea or ex- 
asperated by the blundering presentation. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


By GLADYs ENGLISH 
Department of Work for Children, Los Angeles Public Library 


Not long ago a first grade teacher asked 
her children why they wanied to learn to 
read. Their answers revealed the practical 
turn of mind of the modern young. One 
wanted to be able to read the billboards, 
another the street signs, a third the news- 
paper, and so on. There was only one child, 
a little boy, who had thus early discovered 
one of the joys of reading. 

“I want to learn”, he said, “so that I can 
read aloud to my little boy, when I grow up 
The Tale of Peter Rabbit.” 

He expressed what all of us long to do, 
share with others the books that we have 
ourselves enjoyed. Every day children come 
into the library to return books, with friends 
tagging along, eager to take out the same 
ones, because Johnny or Mary or Peter had 
liked them. 

When adults think of children’s books, 
those they read as children steal into their 
thoughts unbidden, the ones that lighted. a 
candle in their minds and hearts which still 
glows brightly. Unfortunately these books 
often do not have the vigor and child-like 
quality of The Tale of Peter Rabbit by 
Beatrix Potter. In my own case, I know 
that the favorites of my Victorian youth 
would be scorned by 20th century children 
simply because they do not fit into the tem- 
po of life today. 

My mother was educated at the Convent 
of Notre Dame in San Jose, where she re- 
ceived through the years a number of book 
prizes, for good deportment, not for scholar- 
ship. These she cherished and passed on 
to us, her attitude toward them fostering 
enthusiasm in us. 


1, Paper read at the Luncheon Session, 21st Annual 
Conference, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, July 3, 1947. 
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There was the thick green volume of 
highly moral tales by Maria Edgeworth, 
The Parents’ Assistant. Children have a 
definite idea of right and wrong, which 
Miss Edgeworth confirms. But she also 
had a gift for story-telling, a lively sense 
of Irish fun and the ability to create real 
people. The children in her stories are 
charming and well-mannered, evidently taken 
directly from real life, for she had seventeen 
younger brothers and sisters from whom she 
drew her characters. I am confident that 
my favorite tale, Waste Not, Want Not; or, 
Two Strings to Your Bow, was conceived 
because one of her brothers was inclined to 
extravagance. It certainly has had a lasting 
effect on my economy, for to this day I 
always carefully untie the string on a pack- 
age instead of wantonly cutting it. 

My mother also introduced us to two Eng- 
lish Victorian authors who followed Maria 
Edgeworth. They were Horatia Juliana 
Ewing and Charlotte Mary Yonge. Both were 
somewhat over-concerned with religion and 
had a certain pre-occupation with death-bed 
scenes, but they presented a faithful picture 
of the English countryside in those serene 
days, of pleasant people, of family devotion, 
and of a happy way of life. I still enjoy 
reading these quaint old stories, but never 
would I think of recommending them to 
modern boys and girls. Nursery life, gar- 
den parties, high teas, and the other ameni- 
ties of that day and nation are too remote 
from their experience and imagination. 

In speaking thus lightly of my childhood 
book friends, I do not A os dea their 
art. These authors were the forerunners 
of the great Victorians, Lewis Carroll, Ed- 
ward Lear, George MacDonald, and the later 
English authors and artists who did their 
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best and most lasting work for children, 
Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, Wal- 
ter Crane, Beatrix Potter, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling and those who 
are writing and illustrating books for chil- 
dren today. The debt we owe to these men 
and women the children are paying by con- 
tinuing to read and to love their books. 

In Books, Children and Men, Paul Hazard, 
a member of the French Academy who died 
during the war years, has written a critical 
and penetrating study of children’s books. 
It is a veritable treasure for teachers and 
librarians to possess, for it tells of the con- 
tribution each country has made to children’s 
literature. In it he enumerates the kinds of 
books that he thinks are good. He says: 


“I like books that remain faithful to the 
very essence of art: namely, those that offer 
to children an intuitive and direct way of 
knowledge, a simple beauty capable of 
being perceived immediately, arousing in 
souls a vibration which will endure all their 
lives. 

“And those that provide them with pic- 
tures, the kind that they like; pictures chosen 
from the ‘riches of the world; enchanting 
pictures that bring release and joy, happi- 
mess gained before reality closes in upon 
them, insurance against the time, all too 
soon, when there will be nothing but 
realities. 

“And books that awaken in them not 
maudlin sentimentality, but sensibility; that 
enable them to share in great human emo- 
_ that give them respect for universal 

e 


“And books which respect the valor and 
eminent dignity of play; which understand 
that the training of intelligence and of rea- 
son cannot, and must not, always have the 
immediately useful and practical as its goal. 

“I like books of knowledge; not those 
that want to encroach upon recreation, upon 
leisure, pretending to be able to teach any- 
thing without drudgery. There is no truth 
in that. There are things which cannot be 
learned without great pain; we must be re- 
signed to it. . . I like books of knowledge, 
when instead of pouring out so much ma- 
terial on a child’s soul, that it is crushed, they 
plant in it a seed that will develop from the 
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inside. I like them when they do not de- 
ceive themselves about the quality of know|- 
edge, and do not claim that knowledge can 
take the place of everything else. I like them 
especially when they distill from all the 
different kinds of knowledge the most diffi- 
cult and the most necessary—that of the 
human heart. 

“Finally I like books that contain a pro- 
found morality. Books that set in action 
truths worthy of lasting forever and of in- 
spiring one’s whole inner life. In short 
I like books that have the integrity to per- 
petuate their faith in truth and justice. 

“I know very well that these conditions 
are difficult to fulfill They are even more 
imperative than when it is a question of a 
good book for men, which in itself is not 
easy to produce. But to misshape young souls, 
to profit by a certain facility that one may 
possess to add to the number of indigestible 
and sham books, to cheat in quality—that is 
what I call oppressing children.” 

When you think of the veritable flood 
of children’s books that deluge the country 
from the different publishing houses, three, 
four; or five hundred each year, you realize 
that few indeed meet the ideals of Paul 
Hazard. But there are a few to raise the 
general level, and if you apply his principles 
in evaluating them, you will discover that 
few for yourself. Developing a critical 
judgment of children’s books is a slow pro- 
cess but it can be cultivated and strength- 
ened by thoughtful and wide reading. 

A good book for children is good for any 
age because it is genuine. In America today 
there are men and women who are writing 
and illustrating books for boys and girls 
with the high purpose that Paul Hazard 
demands. 

Emerson in his essay on Books in the 
volume, Society and Solitude, offers three 
practical rules for reading. One of them is: 
“Never read any but what you like.” 


Since we are trying to make readers of 
all children, the first step is to capture their 
interest. If you fail in this, then you lose 
their confidence. Creating a genuine en- 
thusiasum for books and reading takes time, 
especially with those children whose parents 
do not read, who have no books in the home, 
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and whose leisure time is absorbed by the 
comics, the radio and motion pictures. 
These are obstacles to reading, but they can 
be overcome, as I learned when I was the 
librarian of a junior and senior high school 
in a small town where there was neither an 
elementary school library nor a public li- 
brary. Working there for five years gave me 
a wonderful opportunity to test my theory 
that the most indifferent students can be 
lured into reading through books on their 
special interests or hobbies. This approach 
never fails. 

Then, too, there are certain subjects that 
have a universal appeal to the young. All 
of them love animals and few will turn 
away from books like Lassie Come Home by 
Eric Knight or My Friend Flicka by Mary 
O'Hara. Indeed there is a book about every 
pet that a child ever dreamed of, from pig- 
eons to elephants. 

Since laughter and fun are essential parts 
of childhood, humorous books arouse an 
eager response. I have never known a child 
who did not want to read all the books 
written by Hugh Lofting after starting with 
the Story of Dr. Dolittle, the famous M. D. 
who chose to minister to animals rather 
than to people, because they were more hu- 
man. Mr. Popper, the house painter, whose 
armchair hobby was Antarctic exploration 
always provokes laughter. After a some- 
what voluminous correspondence with Ad- 
miral Byrd, Mr. Popper receives the gift of 
a penguin from Antarctica. Immediately 
named Captain Cook, the penguin proceeds 
to change, very rapidly too, the living habits 
of the entire Popper family. The stories by 
Phil Stong for boys and girls from Honk 
the Moose to Censored the Goat are hilarious 
Americana. 


Fairy tales, contrary to the oft-expressed 
opinion of adults that children no longer 
read them, capture the imagination of boys 
and girls, who comprehend the eternal truth 


to be found in them. In a sense they are 
an escape from reality but in them the wise 
and the good always triumph. 

These and others like them prepare the 
way for the absorption of better books, and 
for the growth of taste and the appreciation 
of true literature. 

Laura Ingalls Wilder, Eleanor Estes and 
Armstrong Sperry are among the finest 
American authors who are writing today. 
Their books have already proved themselves 
worthy of a place with the children’s classics 
of all time. We are fortunate indeed to 
have them. Also, to have not only the 
poetry of Walter de la Mare, but two fine 
collections of old tales, which he has edited, 
Told Again and Animal Stories. Sigrid 
Undset, the great Norwegian author, has 
made a translation of her favorite Norwegian 
folktales which she offers to our children in 
the volume, True and Untrue. 


These 20th century books attract boys 
and girls because they are presented in the 
modern manner, but they contain the same 
qualities that Paul Hazard acclaims: 


They will arouse in their souls a vibration 
which will endure. 

They have enchanting pictures that bring 
release and joy. 

They awaken sensibility. 

They respect the valor and dignity of play. 


They distill the knowledge of the human 
heart. 
They have a profound morality. 

For my part I look forward to the day 
when every parochial school library will be 
cleared of “the indigestible and sham books” 
which now clutter their shelves, and when 
every individual will have access to the best 
books from his earliest years all through 
school and college. By that time he will 
have an appreciation of the truth, wisdom 
and beauty to be found in them. 
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THE FLEXIBLE LIBRARY 


By VERY REVEREND THOMAS A. HEIDENREICH, O.F.M.Cap. 


Professor of Philosophy and Librarian, Seminary of Mary Immaculate, 
Glenclyffe, Garrison, New York 


What more untimely subject than plan- 
ning a new library? In these days of ma- 
terial shortages and of high costs, it seems 
little short of folly to think of building any- 
thing more pretentious than a dog-house; 
unless, of course, walls are bulging, the roof 
is sagging, books are piled two shelves deep 
or on the floor, staff-members are sitting on 
one another's laps, and readers are out on 
the lawn. Be that as it may, planning a 
new library does not involve constructing 
it mext month, or next year, or, for that 
matter, the year after. Furthermore, though 


it may well be that “the time is out of joint” 
for actually building, it certainly is in joint 
for planning to build. For the planner is not 


harried by the need of haste. He can go 
about his task carefully, methodically. He 
has time to read the latest literature on the 
subject; to consult State library commissions, 
as well as men who have already designed 
successful buildings. He can visit, at his 
leisure, “model” libraries near and far, to 
judge for himself how model they really are. 
He can draw up his plans, revise them 
(again and again), then sit back and wait 
for more favorable building conditions. In 
truth, shortages and high costs of construc- 
tion have actually provided the library plan- 
ner with a Roman holiday. 

No wonder, then, that library planning 
is the subject of a number of recent periodi- 


1. Revised and abridged version of a paper read at the 

Santa Barbara meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
erence, June 1947. 

2. Burchard, John E., ‘‘Postwar Library Buildings." 
College and Research ve 7:118-26, April 1946. 
Ellsworth, Robert E., Modular Library for 
State University of American School 


and University, 1946, 98-105. 
Macdonald, loon Possibilities in Libr, 


Planning. iad ees from the Library Journ 

ning. lege arie: 19-25, 
October 1946 2 


cal articles? Small wonder it is to discover 
it being intently studied by groups such as 
the Cooperative Committee on Library 
Building Plans.* Nor was it surprising to 
find, at the San Francisco convention of 
the American Library Association last sum- 
mer, a Library Architecture and Building 
Planning Institute devoting several hours 
each day to the discussion of the various 
phases of library planning. 

For, if there is one thing brought to the 
fore in all this activity, it is that the primary 
objective of the planners of today is to 
achieve greater flexibility in the library of 
tomorrow. 

The library, especially of an educational 
institution, has always been haunted by twin 
specters—the specter of growth and the 
specter of change.* Growth in the size of 
the book collection and in the number of 
readers and _ staff-members—witness the 
doubling of the book collection every 20 to 
25 years in American college libraries, and 
the swollen roster of students in these -insti- 
tutions. Change in educational objectives— 
witness the transition from textbook-edu- 
cation to reserved-book-education, to entire- 
book-collection-education as advocated today. 
Change, as a necessary result, in library ob- 
jectives and in demands on the library plant 
—witness the change from a centralized 
book collection plus one general (and often 
monumental) reading-reference room, to 
many departmental collections and depart 
mental reading rooms; the shift from closed 
to open bookstacks with carrels and alcoves 


3. A self-constituted and somewhat fluctuating body 
composed mainly of librarians, university presidents, 
architects, constructors of library equipment, 
other interested persons occasionally invited to parti- 
—_ > its discussions. It was honed at Princeton 
in 


4. Cf. Burchard, op. cit., pp. 122-24. 
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THE FLEXIBLE LIBRARY 


within their depths, studies in the library 
building for professors and research students, 
seminar rooms, comfortable browsing rooms, 
and so on and so on; witness, also, the most 
recent technological developments that 
threaten to shake the very foundations of 
the library as we know it. Microfilm, micro- 
print, disk and wire recordings, educational 
and cultural motion pictures have already 
acquired squatter's rights in the library. 
They and other still more radical develop- 
ments, such as Dr. Vannevar Bush's 
“Memex”, may soon usurp completely the 
domain of the book, necessitating a type of 
library building that so far we are unable to 
conceive. 

From the very beginning it was preached 
that the ghosts of growth and change were 
to be exorcised by flexibility, both internal 
and external. Arrange your book storage, 
the experts said, your work and reading 
rooms and other facilities, in such a way 
that needed changes might be made with- 
out too great an expenditure of time and 
money. So locate and construct your build- 
ings chat needed additions will not throw 
your services out of proper functional 
relation. 

Despite lip service paid to flexibility, how- 
ever, library planners went their merry way, 
adopting policies that, instead of making 
their libraries more flexible, rendered them 
less so. The monumental general reading- 
reference room, with its barn-like propor- 
tions and vaulted ceiling, continued to 
reproduce itself, its offspring even increas- 
ing in girth, The grandiose central stair- 
case continued to wind its way heavenward, 
eating up invaluable space on its way. 
Tower-like stacks, unadaptable to any other 
function than book storage, shot babel-like 
towards the skies. Smaller reading rooms 
and studies, eventually but grudgingly pro- 
vided, were built with walls of solid masonry, 
and were, therefore, impervious to change. 


_ So the specters of growth and change 
increased the clanking of their chains, until 
they have finally driven forward-looking 
librarians and architects to give something 
more than mere lip service to flexibility. 

men are Out to exorcise the specters 
once and for all, by making flexibility, real 
flexibility, the central thought in library 
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planning. But the break with the past, al- 
ways a difficult thing, is only gradually tak- 
ing shape. 

A certain degree of flexibility of use re- 
sults, in the traditional self-supported book- 
stack, by fixing structural uprights on 9x9 
ft. centers. The rest can then be removed 
at will, forming 9x9 ft. spaces that, any- 
where in the stacks, can be converted into 
work rooms, seminars, studies, and the like. 
To achieve a greater degree of flexibility, 
some urge scrapping entirely the self-sup- 
ported bookstack. Uniform ceiling heights 
throughout the library are to provide an 
8-10 ft. clearance. All floor space is to be 
made up of a number of square or rec- 
tangular units, of exactly the same size, with 
structural columns at their corners only. 
The size of these units, and, therefore, the 
number of columns on a floor, may vary 
according to the degree of flexibility needed 
by the individual library. This type of flex- 
ible construction is sometimes called modu- 
lar construction of the “wet” type, because 
the floors are of concrete. 

The greatest degree of flexibility is advo- 
cated by proponents of the so-called “dry” 
modular construction. Here the building 
is made to consist of any number of identi- 
cal cubic units or “modules” of arbitrary 
dimensions. Hollow steel columns at the 
corners of each “module” carry air-condition- 
ing ducts, piping, and wiring, as well as 
support floor girders. These latter, in turn, 
support steel floor pans on which the sur- 
face flooring is laid. The hollow pans are 
also air ducts and carriers of electric wiring 
to supply the fixtures that may be located at 
any place in the ceiling. The dimensions 
of the “modules” will vary, again, according 
to the needs of each library. Mr. Macdonald® 
advocates, for most purposes, a “module” 
with an 8 ft. clearance to the ceiling, and 
lateral dimensions of 18-24 ft. He believes 
this to be more economical, and to provide 
greater adaptability of plan. 

Before equipment is moved in, therefore, 
a modular library building, of either “wet” or 
“dry” construction, is nothing more than 
various levels of usable floor space surround- 
ed by walls.* In such a building the terms 


5. Op. cit. 
6. Cf. Randall, op. cit., p. 324. 


bookstack, reading rooms, work rooms, and 
circulation area are no longer significant. 
Discounting necessarily fixed areas, such as 
main stairways, toilet facilities, elevators, 
and the like, a newly erected modular li- 
brary consists of a number of floors, all of 
the same height—except for some multiples 
of that height, that may have been desired 
to suit particular needs—with a minimum 
of supporting columns. Bookstack—the 
ranges now free-standing—reading rooms, 
work rooms, seminars, and all other subdi- 
visions are formed by means of movable 
wall panels, book ranges, and furniture. 
Needs of the moment will dictate the parti- 
cular use of individual units or combi- 
nations of units of floor space. At any time 
the library may be re-arranged, at not too 
great an expense, to suit changing needs. 
“Dry” modular construction provides the 
greater flexibility of use, in that it adds to 
the horizontal fiexibiliry given by “wet” 
modular construction, the advantage of verti- 
cal flexibility. For, should it prove desirable, 
a two-story reading or other area can be 
created, at any time whatsoever, by simply 
removing the floor pans over one or more 
“modules”. 


Here you have flexibility, real flexibility! 
Is a policy of greater intimacy between 
reader and book being adopted in your 
institution? Scatter reading rooms, seminar 
rooms, carrels, and the like throughout the 
book storage area, or assemble larger collec- 
tions of books in easily expandible reading 
rooms. Is subject departmentalization de- 
cided upon? Allocate to book storage, or 
to other purposes, the general reading-refer- 
ence room; if it was originally made two 
“modules” in height, write to the factory for, 
and put on, the necessary floor pans—per- 
haps, also, che periodical room and the re- 
served-book room—and create departmental 
reading rooms in the heart of the storage 
area housing the books in the respective 
fields. Is enlargement of the library neces- 
sary? Erect an addition or additions where 
you will, and re-allocate book storage, read- 
ing rooms, and other services, so as again to 
have the best functional arrangement. All 
the materials—even those of the outer walls, 
if modern adaptable materials were em- 
ployed in their construction—can without 
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wastage be used again in new locations. 
Do I hear a long-drawn-out sigh from the 
library planner and from the architect? 
The millenium would appear to have been 
reached—by going back, it is true, but with 
refinements, to the days antedating the 
“stacking” of book storage and the monu- 
mentalizing of the main reading-reference 
room. 
The planner of the modular library, of 
either “wet” or “dry” construction, must 
still, it is true, figure his spaces and their 
relative locations, with an eye not only to 
the present but also to the future. But all 
he has to tell the architect, at the beginning, 
is the total amount of space desired, and with 
him work out the place of the fixed features. 
From then on, however, he really has some- 
thing to play with. On the floor-plan blanks 
rovided by the architect, showing the num- 
~ and location of the columns, he can 
assemble and re-assemble miniatures of the 
requisite equipment to his heart's content, 
until he has exactly what he wants. He 
knows, too, that if the completed building 
does not prove as functionally satisfactory 
as he had expected, at comparatively little 
cost he will be able to rectify mistakes. 
More, he knows that growth and changing 
needs can be taken care of effectively in 
the future. The specters of growth and 
change, if not completely exorcised—and 
they probably never will be banished for- 
ever—have at least been locked away in a 
remote cupboard. 

Modular construction for library pur- 
poses, being in its infancy, is still grappling 
with a number of problems of a more or 
less grave nature. The primary ones in- 
volve providing adequate ventilation and 
proper lighting over every square foot of 
area, in order to make feasible almost in- 
discriminate subdivision of floor space for 
different uses. Various solutions to these 
problems have been proposed and are being 
tried. 

Then there is the question of cost. Will 
not uniform ceiling heights in both reading 
and book storage areas, and uniform thick- 
nesses of floors to bear the heavy weight of 
books in any area of floor space, add con- 
siderably to the cost? Surprisingly enough, 
the advocates of modular construction, even 
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of the “dry” type, with its extensive use of 
steel and its air-conditioning, insist that it 
should be no more expensive than the tra- 
ditional type of structure. The cost of extra 
height in book storage areas is compensated- 
by lower ceilings in reading areas. Uni- 
form thicknesses of floors is balanced by the 
use of equipment and pre-fabricated sal- 
vageable wall panels to form subdivisions 
of space. But even if the initial cost should 
prove to be a trifle higher, the long range 
cost, judged in terms of growth and change, 
is sure to be less. 


A number of post-war library buildings 
are already being constructed either in whole 
or in part on the modular plan, for instance, 
the libraries of the State University of Iowa, 
Princeton University, the Massachusetts In- 
stitue of Technology, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

What degree of flexibility is desirable in 
any given instance? That will depend on 
the size of the library contemplated, its phil- 
osophy of librarianship, its calculable growth 
in size and change in objectives, and other 
individual factors. Not even the experts 
will agree among themselves as to how much 
flexibility is possible or desirable in any 
particular case. This much is true, how- 
ever, the less flexible you make your build- 
ing, the sooner it will be outmoded, and the 
more expensive it will be in the long run. 
And, if you are still contemplating modified 
areas for modified uses, you are “out of the 
swim”. For, as Mr. Burchard affirmed at 
the San Farncisco Library Architecture and 
Building Planning Institute this summer, no 
forward-looking planner contemplates erect- 
ing a self-supported stack of the traditional 
type. 

Has flexibility construction any special 
significance for Catholic libraries? One-and 


two-room libraries have always been built, 
roughly, on the flexible plan. It is in our 
larger educational institutions that the li- 
brary has sometimes conformed to the sys- 
tem of modified areas for modified uses. 
And it is precisely in such libraries that flex- 
ible construction should be substituted. For 
the philosophy of library usage is, perhaps, 
in a more unformed state in Catholic insti- 
tutions than in many others. Following the 
trend of the times, progressive educators 
are advocating freer use of the library by 
students. Traditionalists protest against the 
waste of time and energy involved, point to 
the danger of contact with harmful and 
worthless books, and especially in semi- 
naries, to the apparently restrictive regula- 
tions of the Church. Again, some urge 
adoption of audio-visual devices and what- 
ever new educational features are proving 
and may prove worthwhile. Others point 
to added costs and inadequate budgets. 

Catholic library policy being so contro- 
versial, flexible construction would seem to 
be the answer to the Catholic librarian’s 
prayer. Determine present educational and 
library objectives and needs, and construct 
a flexible building, in which you can arrange 
your interior to suit the present situation. 
Whatever clarifications and developments of 
educational policy the future may bring, with 
consequent greater and more varied demands 
on the library, you will be able to modify its 
interior to suit the needs of that hitherto 
dreaded day. 

Constructors of warehouses, office build- 
ings, and department stores have long recog- 
nized the value of flexible construction. It is 
high time for library planners to wake up 
to the fact that the earth revolves on its 
axis. It is high time for the library planner 
to make what was, only yesterday, considered 
the library of tomorrow, his library of today. 
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Little definite progress can be reported for the 
months this committee has been functioning, but 
plans have been formulated which, if carried 
out, should bring some tangible results within 
the coming year. The greatest difficulty in fur- 
thering the work has been the inability to 
push plans through promptly because of delays 
in correspondence and the concomitant delays 
in assembling the necessary membership data at 
headquarters. 

It was agreed in September that the member- 
ship work would be more effective if all releases 
were sent out from the national headquarters. 
Under this agreement letters, copies of which are 
appended to this report, were addressed to all 
unit chairmen, all regional membership chairmen, 
and all diocesan superintendents of schools. 

It did mot seem practical to recommend a 
national membership drive until a thorough study 
of the present status of membership had been 
made. Complete general and classified statistics 
should be available for those working to increase 
our numbers, as well as a map showing the areas 
covered by the various units. Publication of the 
1947 Handbook should take care of some of 
these items. 

In view of the above observations, the following 
recommendations are offered: 

1) That the personnel of the membership 
committee be set up promptly after each 


During the past year the Committee on Co- 
operative Indexing recommended titles for in- 
clusion in the Essay and General Literature In- 
dex and voted on the tentative lists prepared by 
the editors of the Index. Most of the titles sug- 
gested for inclusion up to December, 1946, were 
incorporated in the 1946 annual cumulation, but 
the results of the recommendations of the last 
five months cannot be reported on until the 
publication of the semiannual supplement in 

July o. this year. 

The 1946 annual cumulation, published in 
March, included the following Catholic titles: 
Allen, W. Gore. Renaissance in the North. 

Sheed, 1946. 

Bulman, David, ed. Molders of opinion. 
Bruce, 1945. 

Carver, George. Alms for oblivion; books, men 
and biography. Bruce, 1946. 

Cassidy, Francis Patrick. Molders of the 
medieval mind; the influence of the fathers 
of the church on the medieval schoolmen. 
Herder, 1944. 
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annual conference and the names pub- 

lished in the Catholic Library World for 

general reference. 

2) That unit and area representatives take 
full responsibility for the furtherance 
of a membership drive within their 
own territories, the specific aims being 
to recruit new members as well as to 
hold old ones. 

3) That a special rate for student members 
be established and publicized in all the 
library schools so that the Catholic Li- 
brary Association and its work may be 
placed before those who are now being 
trained. 

4) That a special effort be made to contact 
trained librarians in public, school, and 
special libraries, who have never held 
membership in the national association. 

5) That a geographical index be published 
each year with the membership list. 

6) That comparative charts or tables be 

published occasionally in the Catholic 

Library World, giving the number of 

units with date of organization, number 

of members in each unit, number of 

CLA members in each unit, institutional 

memberships, and membership in cities 

of more than 100,000 population. 


SISTER M. CLAUDIA, I.H.M., Chairman 


Cicognani, Amleto Giovanni, abp. Sanctity in 
America. 3d ed rev & enl. St. Anthony 
guild press, Paterson, N.J., 1945. 

Gross, Raphael Henry, ed. Century of the 
Catholic essay. Lippincott, 1946. 

John Henry Newman: centenary essays. New- 
man book shop, Westminster, Md., 1945. 
McMahon, Francis Elmer. Catholic looks at 

the world. Vanguard, 1945. 

Maynard, Theodore. Pillars of the church. 
Longmans, 1945. 

O’Brien, John Anthony. Truths men live by; 4 
ow of religion and life. Macmillan, 
1 

Russell, Ralph, ed. Essays in reconstruction. 
Sheed, 1946. 

Ward, Leo Richard. Ourselves, inc.; the story 
of consumer free enterprise. Harper, 1945. 

Ward, Leo Richard, ed. United for freedom; 
— and Christian democracy. Bruce, 


SISTER M. CLAUDIA, I.H.M., Chairman 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT TO THE STANDARD CATALOG 
For HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Work on the second edition of the Catholic 
Supplement to the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries began as soon as the 1946 
annual supplement was out of the way. In 
view of the forthcoming new edition the 1946 
annuals, both of the Standard Catalog itself and 
the Catholic Supplement, were not cumulative 
but simply took the form of an addition to the 
1943-1945 cumulation. Since the Catalog is 
scheduled to appear in a new edition every five 
years, 1947 automatically became the year for 
revision. 

The first step in the work of revision was to 
ascertain whether or not the Catholic Supple- 
ment Committee members were in a position 
to give the necessary time. This was done by 
correspondence in the summer of 1946. Due 
primarily to reasons of health or overloaded sche- 
dules, two members found it necessary to with- 
draw. One other indicated that only a limited 
contribution would be possible at this time. The 
remainder of the committee expressed willing- 
ness to check all the titles selected to date and 
to suggest mew ones. In this complicated task 
some additional assistance was forthcoming from 
the Cleveland diocesan schools, where a number 
of academies and high schools contributed 
comments. 

Through the courtesy of the H. W. Wilson 
Company copies of the 1942 edition of the 
Catholic Supplement and of the 1943-45 cum- 
ulation were made available to the committee 
for checking purposes. These were sent out 
with instructions. Checked titles began to come 
in around October 1946, and continued through 
early spring of 1947. Committee members in- 
dicated what titles they thought should be dropped 
and expressed approval, in varying degrees, for 
the others. The chairman of the committee, with 


the help of his secretary, gradually tabulated the 
results of the committee members’ voting. The 
information about each title considered was put 
on 4 x 6 cards and the votes written in. Thus 
when the work of selection began in late spring 
1947, it was a relatively simple task to see which 
titles should be retained and which dropped. 
Additional titles were also recommended by the 
committee members and these were inserted in 
their proper place. In accordance with policy 
decided on several years ago, pamphlets were 
not selected solely on the score of votes. A 
certain amount of discretion in the selection of 
pamphlet entries was left to the chairman. Main 
entries, however, were chosen for the new edition 
much on the same scale of votes as is done for 
the Standard Catalog itself. 

With the work of selection completed, the 
next task was to check on prices, new editions, 
availability of titles selected. A number had 
gone out of print. Some titles, of lesser signifi- 
cance, were dropped on this score. At the same 
time that bibliographic data was checked, the 
Library of Congress numbers, classification num- 
bers and subject headings were also checked for 
accuracy. The annotations, where necessary, were 
changed to bring them into conformity with the 
new editions and other details. For the new 
additions to the Catalog the data had to be 
gathered and the books examined. 

At present, it looks as if the Standard Catalog 
and the Catholic Supplement will be ready by 
the year’s end. The work of revision is rather 
detailed and the printing is hardly less so, al- 
though type has been saved from the earlier 
editions. It is hoped that the new edition will 
reach new levels of accuracy. 


REV. WILLIAM J. GIBBONS, S.J., Chairman 


CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT TO THE SHAW LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


In August, 1946, all subject lists, together with 
the correspondence relating to the whole project 
of a Catholic supplement to the Shaw List of 
Books for College Libraries, was turned over to 
the undersigned by the former compilers, Anne 
Cieri Hughes, Julia Killian and William Gillard. 
_ Work was started by the new committee early 
in the Fall. The compiled subject lists were 
checked against the Shaw list to avoid duplica- 
ton. Cards were then typed to cover all titles on 
the lists already made and for new titles added for 
the years 1941-1947. 

The first mimeographed lists were mailed in 
March; these covered Economics, Sociology, Poli- 
tical Science, Psychology, Periodicals, and Gen- 


eral Reference. They were sent to practically all 
of the twenty-six Catholic colleges approved by 
the American Association of Universities. Upon 
the return of the checked lists, the votes of the 
— were recorded on the corresponding title 
cards. 


The second issue of lists, covering Music, Fine 
Arts, the Classics, Science, and History, were in 
the hands of the cooperating colleges in late 
April. So far all except six colleges have returned 
the lists, and the votes are being recorded or the 
cards. The remaining five lists, German, Eng- 
lish, Romance Languages, Philosophy, and Re- 
ligion, are in various stages of preparation. Plans 
were made to have these mailed to the colleges 


about May 15, burt this has not been accomplished 
for two reasons: (1) Father Gibbons has not sent 
the completed Religion list; and (2) the auto- 
matic expiration of all committees at the close of 
a term of office, as stipulated in the Constitutions, 
has interrupted the present tempo of work. If the 
present committee is empowered to continue the 
work, the project will likely be ready tor publica- 
tion by November. 

The work so far accomplished by the commit- 
tee has entailed hundreds of hours of work in 
checking lists and catalogues by the chairman, in 
directing the checking against the Shaw lists, and 
in making a special trip to Detroit to examine the 
file of more than twenty thousand cards compiled 


Until last September no decision was made re- 
garding the financing of the Catholic Supplement 
to the Children’s Catalog. As chairman of the 
Editorial Committee I felt that I could not go 
ahead until that had been made. At a visit to 
H. W. Wilson Co. at Thanksgiving copies of 
Part I of the basic catalog were promised for Janu- 
ary 1. Printing difficulties delayed these until 
March. Since nearly 4,000 titles have to be re- 
viewed for possible rejections publication will 
have to be deferred beyond the promised date. 


In 1942, the Executive Council approved the 
suggestion of the present chairman of this com- 
mittee that an Elementary School Library Com- 
mittee be formed, that a statement of purposes 
and objectives be drawn up, and submitted at the 
Milwaukee Conference, June, 1942. The Execu- 
tive Council specified that the chairman of the 
Elementary School Library Roundtable be ex 
officio a member of the committee. 

A questionnaire was sent to all the members 
of the committee, and the replies formed the basis 
of discussion at the three meetings of the com- 
mittee in Milwaukee. The statement of purpose 
and practical objectives drawn up then remained 
substantially the same at the St. Louis Conference, 
and now at the San Francisco Conference. 


Special Urgency 

Since some state departments of education, v.g. 
New York, are making central elementary school 
libraries mandatory, the committee’s work has a 
new importance. If it can help school super- 
intendents, supervisors, principals and teachers 
to be library-minded, if it can show how effective 
use can be made of libraries economically, and if 
it can provide good advice on book selection, li- 
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by Mr. Walter Romig for his forthcoming second 
supplement to The Gwide to Catholic Literature. 
Father Gibbons spent one day at Seton Hill on 
the Religion list; Father Peterson, in addition to 
compiling the 1941-47 titles for both Religion 
and Philosophy, spent two days with the chair. 
man, going over the lists in general. 

In view of the fact that the American Library 
Association has kept up an interest in the project 
and has repeatedly inquired about its progress, 
it would seem that the long-promised bibliography 
should be turned over to this Association at the 
— possible date and without any further de- 


SISTER MELANIA GRACE, S.C., Chairman 


At present each member of the Editorial Commit- 
tee with a group of collaborators in his area is 
checking a section of the basic list. 

Publishers, too, have been slow in furnishing 
information as to the availability of some titles. 
This is due to paper shortage and printing difficul- 
ties so that Catholic check lists have been sub- 
mitted only recently. We hope that things will 
progress more rapidly now. 


SISTER MARY FIDEs, S.S.N.D., Chairman 


brary management and the like, it will be giving 
an excellent service. 

Various publishers, publishers of reprints, ref- 
erence works, etc., have been attracted by the 
enormous market the establishment of thousands 
of such libraries provides. It is part of the duty 
of this committee to warn about inferior material 
that may seem attractive because of low price. 


Purposes 

1. To promote better reading habits and library 
habits among children. 

2. To promote the organization of a good, cen- 
tral library in every elementary school. 

3. To suggest the standards proper for school 
libraries, so that the library will have ade 
quate resources and give the competent sef- 
vice required for efficient functioning. 

4. To suggest ways of establishing such li- 
braries inexpensively, efficiently, thus saving 
much wasteful experimentation, particuls 
in poor book selection and faulty cataloging. 

5. To increase the efficiency of such libraries 

a. by practical suggestions, such as articles 
in papers, talks, bibliographies, 
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b. by giving effective ways of promoting 
the use of books and creating joy in 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


2. The teachers themselves should have good 


reference libraries in the Motherhouses and 


reading, and ; ot convents so that their interest in books will 
c. by encouragement of library training be increased and they will become more 
for teachers. adept in handling them. 


This training should include at least four 
credits in children’s literature, and reference 
work, and two credits in library organiza- 
tion. 

To show how such libraries would provide 
a point of contact particularly with the 
parochial school graduates who attend pub- 
lic high schools. 


To recommend that prospective librarians 
have had successful experience in dealing 
with children. 
To promote the intelligent, sincere, persis- 
tent use of pwblic libraries by Catholic 
children. 
To promote the purchase of suitable books 
as Christmas presents, birthday gifts, and 
prizes. 
To integrate this movement with the Catho- 
lic Library Association so that there will 
be one general Catholic Library organization 
covering all the needs of Catholic librarians. 
Practical Objectives 
Just as each community has a supervisor for 
schools, it should have a full time profes- 
sionally trained supervisor for the libraries. 
Besides visiting the libraries and making 
suggestions for their management, she would 
be able to arrange the purchase of books 
for all the schools, catalog them properly, 
and thus bring it about that the same core 
library would be in each school and that 
the cataloging would be uniformly done 
in all the schools of the community. (This 
does not mean that the book collection 
should be identical in all schools.) Then if 
a teacher were transferred from one school 
to another, she would not have to change 
her lesson plans, reference material, etc., 
for the children. This would eliminate 
waste of time and effort as well as of money. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


Good lists of books both for complementary 
and for supplementary reading should be 
prepared, especially good Catholic books, 
to supplement the children’s catalog; such 
as lives of the saints, spiritual books, etc. 
These must meet high standards of writing, 
illustration, and book manufacture, etc. 
Books on standard lists that are not suitable 
should be so indicated. 


There should be some medium of expression 
for ideas on elementary school library prob- 
lems, to which the Sisters should contribute 
articles and subscribe, a bulletin comple- 
mentary to the Catholic Library World. 


Stimulus should be given so that Sisters 
have good recreational reading on their 
own intellectual level, and that they them- 
selves read well-written children’s books. 


All the units of the C. L. A. should con- 
cern themselves with elementary school 
libraries. 

The National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation may be asked to further this work, 
and this program submitted to its elemen- 
tary school section for further consideration 
at its annual conventions. Several school 
superintendents have voiced their approval 
of this project, and have taken action. 


Articles on the elementary school library, 
its problems and its influence, should appear 
regularly in the Catholic School Journal, 
the NCEA Bulletin, Catholic Educational 
Review, and in any other medium that 
reaches School Superintendents and Re- 
ligious and Supervisors. 

Talks, lectures, and institutes are to be 
given that will show just how elementary 
school libraries accomplish their objectives. 


Rev. ANDREW L. BOUWHUIS, S.J., Chairman. 


During the past year the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee has cooperated directly with the American 
Library Association and the Special Libraries Asso- 
Gation. At present, representing C.L.A. he is 
serving on two A.L.A. Committees: the Commit- 
te on Training for Hospital Librarianship and 
the Committee on Objectives and Standards for 
Hospital Libraries. 

The Symposium papers on “The Organization 


and Administration of Hospital Libraries” pre- 
sented at 20th Annual Conference in St. Louis at 
Easter 1946 were published in the November 
1946 issue of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
WORLD. In reprint form these papers, on a 
grant from the Catholic Hospital Association, have 
been sent to all Catholic Hospitals and Schools 
of Nursing in the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD, Ph.D., Chairman 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


UNITS 


Western New York Catholic 
Librarians’ Conference 

The first meeting of the new school year 
was held at Canisius College on Saturday, 
September 20, 1947. Rev. Raymond Schou- 
ten, S.J., new president of Canisius, wel- 
comed us to the college and spoke briefly 
of the importance of guiding the youth of 
today in choosing their reading. He em- 
phasized the need of books and libraries to 
combat juvenile delinquency. 

An interesting sound movie called “It’s 
All Yours”, designed to stimulate reading, 
was viewed by the members. The film was 
loaned by the Teen Age Book Club through 
the courtesy of Pocket Books, Inc. 

Officers for the year elected at this 
meeting are: 

General Chairman: Miss Lucy Murphy 

Vice-Chairman for Secondary Section: 

Rev. Bernard Magee 
Vice-Chairman for Elementary Section: 
Sr. Helen Louise, S.S.M. 

Secretary: Miss Mildred M. Danheiser 

Treasurer: Sr. St. Ruth, G.N.S.H. 

The October meeting was also held at 
Canisius College. Plans for Catholic Book 
Week, under the chairmanship of Rev. 
Thomas Flanagan, O.M.1, were outlined. 
Several speakers had been contacted to take 
part in our Book Fair. 

A Library Blessing, beautifully printed in 
four colors and appropriately framed, was 
on display. Orders from members are being 
taken by Fr. Bouwhuis, at Canisius College. 


Mr. Joseph P. Desmond, formerly an assis- 
tant in the Canisius College Library, is now 
a member of the firm of Desmond and 
Stapleton, Buffalo’s new Catholic publishing 
house, which has been in business for one 
day at this writing. Mr. Desmond outlined 
the various steps in publishing a book, from 
the time it is only a manuscript until it 
reaches the bookseller’s shelves. He called 
attention to the fact that there are many 
good English and Irish books, now out-of 
print, which should be put back on the mar- 


ket, and that is the aim of this new firm, 
Their first publication A Catholic Reader, 
edited by Charles A. Brady, has been selected 
as the October choice of both the Catholic 
Club. 

MILDRED M. DANHEISER, Secretary. 


Brooklyn-Long Island Unit 

Two hundred and fifty supervisors, prin- 
cipals, teachers and librarians, attending the 
fall meeting of the Unit at St. Benedict 
Joseph Labre School, Richmond Hill, LI, 
on Saturday, October 4, heard themselves 
characterized as “Apostles of the intellect”, 
and were urged to use the best methods to 
make that apostolate fiuitful, by the Rev. 
Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., libraran, Canisius 
College, and past president of the Associ- 
ation. Father Bouwhuis pleaded for the 
recognition of the library in the work of 
the elementary school and stressed the in- 
tellectual and social needs which are met 
in an elementary curriculum which includes, 
as a vital activity, the use of books and the 
library. 

Other speakers at the meeting, at which 
Thomas V. Reiners, Unit chairman, presided, 
were Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools of the 
Brooklyn diocese; Miss Anna Clark Ken- 
nedy, School Library Supervisor of the N. Y. 
State Education Department; Brother A. 
Thomas, F.S.C., President of the Catholic 
Library Association; and Sister M. Lothaire, 
S.S.N.D., Unit chairman of the 1947 Na- 
tional Catholic Book Week Committee, who 
reported on the program of the national 
observance. At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing, refreshments were served through the 
courtesy of the Parent Teachers Association 
of the School. The arrangements for the 
meeting were under the direction of Brother 
C. Antony, F.S.C., librarian, Bishop Loughlin 
Memorial High School, assisted by Sister 
Christine Margaret, CS.J., librarian, St 
Benedict Joseph Labre School. 


FRANCIS X. MCDERMOTT, Secretary 
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NEWS and NOTES 


New England Unit 
The first meeting of the New England 
Unit was held on Saturday, October 18, at 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., 
in conjunction with the meeting of the New 
England Library Association. Approxi- 
mately sixty members were present, and 
the program was of an informal nature, 
stressing Organization and proposed activi- 
ties. It has been planned to hold election 
of officers and an informal program each 
October, in conjunction with the NELA, 
in addition to a mid-winter and spring 
meeting. 
The following officers were elected: 
Chairman: Mr. John M. O'Loughlin, 
assistant librarian, Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill 
Secretary: Rev. Ernest A. Hogan, O.P., 
librarian, Providence College 
Treasurer: Miss Anna L. Manning, 
chief, Teachers’ Department, Boston 
Public Library. 


Western Pennsylvania Unit 


At the fall meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Unit, held at Mt. Mercy Academy, Pitts- 
burgh, on Saturday October 18th, the name 
of the Unit was officially changed to Western 
Pennsylvania Unit, so that the members of 
the Association in this wider area might 
participate im the meetings of the Unit. 
During the business session, the following 
officers were elected for the 1947-1949 
term: 

Chairman: Rev. Fintan R. Shoniker, 
OS.B., librarian, St. Vincent College, 
Latrobe 

Vice-Chairman: Sister M. Gertrude, 
RS.M., librarian, Mt. Mercy Aca- 
demy, Pittsburgh 

Secretary - Treasurer: Sister Marie 
Helene, S.C., reference librarian, Se- 
ton Hill College, Greensburgh. 

The speakers of the day were Miss Jean 
Marie Reilley, chief, Third Corps Area Army 
libraries, who spoke of her experiences in 
tting up the Corps Area Libraries, and 
Sister Charles Borromeo, S.C. record li- 
brarian of the Sisters of Charity Pittsburgh 
Hospital, who discussed the training offered 
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in the field of medical record librarianship at 
St. Louis University School of Medicine. 
The afternoon meeting was devoted to dis- 
cussion by the four sectional groups—ele- 
mentary, high school, college and special 
libraries—with the central theme “Back to 
Fundamentals” dominating. The College and 
University group made plans for cooperating 
in the loans and exchange of periodicals in- 
cluded in The Catholic Periodical Index. 


SISTER MARIE HELENE, S.C., Secretary 


New York - New Jersey Unit 
The N.Y.—N.J. Unit of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association held its opening meeting 
of the year at the Augustinian Academy, 
Staten Island, on Saturday, October 25, at 
two o'clock. Reverend Louis A. Rongione, 

OS.A., chairman of the Unit presided. 


Reverend J. Bernard Hubbard, O.S.A., 
principal of the Augustinian Academy, said 
the opening prayer, and Very Reverend 
William A. Deacy, O.S.A., Prior, welcomed 
the guests. 

Miss Covelle Newcomb, author of the 
forthcoming Running Waters and several 
other biographies for young people, ad- 
dressed the Unit on “Writing My Way”. 
She explained her choice of the religious 
subjects of her biographies, a choice largely 
based on the fact that there is no other 
storehouse of drama like the colorful history 
of the Catholic Church. She also stressed 
the importance of making characters, come 
alive’, and closed with a plea to Catholics 
to back Catholic authors. 

Dr. Mary E. Meade, principal of Washing- 
ton Irving High School, New York, discussed 
“Censorship in the School Library”. She 
emphasized the difference of norms in the 
selection of factual books and fiction, as 
well as the fact that consideration of indi- 
vidual differences further complicates the 
already complicated problem of book selec- 
tion. Dr. Meade then described in some 
detail the procedure followed in selecting 
books for the libraries in the New York 
City public high schools. 

Sister Mary Joseph, S.L. founder and 
director of the Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors, seconded Miss Newcomb’s plea 
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for cooperation in making the work of 
Catholic authors more widely known. 

Dr. William A. Fitzgerald, past president 
of the C.L.A., and Brother A. Thomas, F.S.C., 
the present incumbent, were at the meeting. 

Vocal selections were sung by the Priests 
Choir of the Augustinian Academy, and by 
Francis Lyons, also of the Academy. A short 
business meeting followed, after which re- 
freshments were served. The meeting closed 
with Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 


SISTER MARY AGNES, Secretary 


New Members 
(Continued from Page 50) 


St. Patrick’s Convent, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

Miss Geraldine C. Guentner, Washington, D.C. 

Mercy Hospital Staff Library, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Nazareth School of Nursing, Lexington, Ky. 

Miss Yvonne De Guire, Tacoma, Wash. 

Miss Ella De Andreis, San Francisco, Calif. 

Sister Regina Mary, S.C., New York, N.Y. 

Veterans Administration, New York, N.Y. 

Catholic Teachers College Library, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

Corpus Christi School, Columbus, O. 

Holy Redeemer Parish, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Reverend Ad. Cansse, , Rizal, Philip- 
pine Islands 

Miss Luella Buckley, Kenilworth, Ill. 

— Raymond Hohlfeld, M.M., Brookline, 


Sister M. Rachel, Salina, Kan. 

St. Joseph's Commercial High School, Rocka- 
way Park, N.Y. 

Reverend David B. Singerhoff, Rochester, N.Y. 

Dept. of Library Science, Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dominican Commercial Annex, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Miss Ethna Sheehan, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Los Angeles Catholic Girls’ High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

St. Patrick's School, Huntington, Long Island, N.Y. 

St. Emma Military Academy, Rock Castle, Va. 

Ascension School Library, Middle Village, Elm- 
hurst, N.Y. 

Sister M. Clarissa, $.C.H., Middle Village, Elm- 
hurst, N.Y. 

Miss Ruth Considine, Xavier, Kans. 

Sister Mary Carlotta, Xavier, Kans. 

St. Peter High School, McKeesport, Penn. 

Sister M. Laetare, O.S.F., Chicago, IIl. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Sister Mary Hiltrude, River Rouge, Mich. 

Sister Mary de Chantal, Detroit, Mich. 

Sister Mary Benignus, Miami, Fla. 

St. John’s High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Andrew's School, Flushing, N.Y. 


Miss M. Dorothy Ward, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sister Mary Catherine, Newport, R.I. 

Sister Mary Felicitas, I.H.M., Scranton, Penn. 

Mr. John M. Phelps, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Sister Mary Zita, S.S.J., Nazareth, Mich. 

Brother Lawrence W. Sandman, S.M., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Garces Memorial High School, Library, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

St. Francis de Sales Convent, Detroit, Mich. 

Sister Francis Jerome, Missoula, Mont. 

Brother Clarance A. Saunders, S.M., Nivelles, 
Belgium 

Mrs. Henry V. Opitz, Elmhurst, Long Island, N.Y. 

Miss Dorothy L. Cromien, New York, N.Y. 

St. Paul's High School Library, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Catholic Literature Guild, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Abbey Book Shop, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Reverend Boniface Aicher, O.S.B., Mt. Angel, 


Ore. 
Sister Bernard Jean, F.C.S.P., Vancouver, Wash. 
Sister M. Athanasia, Portland, Ore. 
Sister Mary Lucey, S.S.M., Hillsboro, Ore. 
Sister M. Bernice, O.P., Bremerton, Wash. 
Sister Mary Raymond, I.H.M., Detroit, Mich. 
Sister M. Winifred, S.S.J., Nazareth, Mich. 
Sister M. Callista, Austin, Minn. 
St. Joan of Arc School, Jackson Heights, Long 
Island, N.Y. 
Sister Anna Seton, S.C., Jersey City, N.J. 
Sister Mary Alverna, C.S.C., Washington, D.C. 
Sister Mary Alma, P.B.V.M., San Francisco, Calif. 
Sister M. Bernadette Joseph, O.S.F., Washington, 


D.C. 
Reverend Basil Corbett, O.F.M.Conv., Rensselaer, 
N.Y 


Sister M. Francis, F.S.P.A., Spokane, Wash. 
Sister M. Cecilia, F.S.P.A., Spokane, Wash. 
Miss Mary G. Creaghan, Towson, Baltimore, Md. 
Sister Mary James Paul, B.V.M., Chicago, Ill. 
Sister St. Donald, Bourbonnais, III. 

Miss Gertrude G. Jayne, Chicago, IIl. 

Sister M. Adelindis, O.S.F., Aurora, Ill. 

Sister Madeleine Rita, Oakland, Calif. 

Catholic High School, Pensacola, Fla. 

Sister Mary Antonia, Cincinnati, O. 

Miss Rosemary M. Schifferli, Rochester, N.Y. 
Miss Barbara A. Davis, Rochester, N.Y. 

Miss Marguerite F. Sennott, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Mary E. Sullivan, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Theodora, B. Scoff, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Patricia M. Brady, Manchester, N.H. 

Miss Marie Taveau, New York, N.Y. 

Miss Jean O'Reilly, New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Leonie Reiners, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mrs. Ruth Benson, New York, N.Y. 

Sister Charles Borromeo, S.C., Pittsburgh, Pena. 
St. Adalbert High School, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Reverend M. R. Hanley, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
Mother M. Elizabeth, O.S.U., Galveston, Tex. 
Sister Joan Marie, Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Thomas Aquinas, O.P., Chattanooga, Tena. 
Sacred Heart School, Griffin, Ga. 

Sacred Heart School, Savannah, Ga. 

Our Lady of Lourdes School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mt. St. Joseph Academy Library, Augusta, Ga. 
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BOOK NOTES 


NoTE FROM BRUCE 


The Mystical Body of Christ by Friedrich 
Jurgensmeier, D.D., published here in the 
United States in 1946 in an English version, 
has been formally recalled from the market 
by the Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, publishers of the book. 

The book is a reproduction, by offset 
process, Of the European English edition 
carrying the imprimatur of the diocese of 
Paderborn, which appeared in 1939. Tem- 
porary withdrawal of the book was an- 
nounced in November of 1946 when dis- 
cepancies in the definition of the Mystical 
Body of Christ were noted after checking 
the recent encyclical of Pope Pius Xi, 
“Mystici Corporis”. The present book, hav- 
ing been written before this encyclical was 
published, was found to be at variance with 
current papal teaching. 

Though the book did have a distinctive 
theme and a real merit, the defects were 
9 interwoven into the general treatment 
of the subject that a decision was made “to 
kill” the book. 

Librarians throughout the country have 
been advised to place the book on the “re- 
served” shelves. Book stores handling the 
book have been instructed to return copies 
they may still have on their shelves. The 
publisher has destroyed all copies still on 
und in his shipping rooms. 


ANDERSON, L. M. and S. M. C. Flight and 
be Song. Longmans. 175p. $2. 

Written against the background of the dissolu- 
ton of the monasteries by Henry VIII, this is the 
sory of those harsh days and how they affected 
tmonk and a nun of Devon and the villagers 
emselves. The story itself and the talk of the 
people about pixies, dimpsies and “changelings” 
vill be of interest to high school students of Eng- 
ish history. Written with Sister Mary Catherine's 
wual felicitous style. 


(HOLMELEY, KATHERINE. Margery 


Kempe. Longmans. 118p. $2. 


Margery Kempe, a fifteenth-century English 
aystic, has always been a favorite personality. 
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Hers was not the usual self-sacrificing role that we 
customarily assign to those endowed with great 
love for Christ. Worldly and sensual, she loved 
lite and its pleasures, and constantly sought the 
satisfaction of her desires. With equal zest, she 
preached Christ crucified after her conversion. 
Many did then, and many will today, doubt the 
sincerity of her revelations and her mysticism. 
Miss Cholmeley presents a sympathetic picture 
of this much maligned person. 


CICOGNANI, MOST REVEREND AMLE- 
TO G. Canon Law. 2d edition, revised. 
Newman. 892p. $5. 

Written by the present Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States when he was professor of Canon 
Law in the Pontifical Institute of S$. Apollinare, 
Rome, this volume presents a comprehensive and 
scientific study of this field. Divided into three 
parts, it treats 1) of the nature of canon law and 
its sources; 2) the history of the sources from the 
earliest period up to the latest Codex; and 3) a 
commentary on Book 1 of the Code, which is 
“properly considered an introduction to the Code 
and to the study of all Canon Law”. It will prove 
especially valuable in seminaries and church his- 
tory departments. 


COGAN, SISTER MARY DE PAUL. Sisters 
of Maryknoll: Through Troubled Waters. 
Scribners. 220p. $2.50 

When the late war reached the Orient, the 
Maryknoll nuns who had gone there to carry on 
their missinary activities were stalemated, as were 
all others. But not for long. This story tells 
in simple yet stirring form the narrative of their 
adventures, as culled from the reports furnished 
the motherhouse. A welcome addition to the 
missiology shelf, and a valuable work for the 
vocation week display, as well as an exciting 
night's reading. 


DELANEY, JOHN P., S.J. In Him Was 
Life. American Press. 179p. $2.75 

A sequel to Father Delaney’s We Follow Thee, 
this volume is a series of fifty-eight sermonettes 
that originally appeared in America during the 
year 1944-1945. In them, Father Delaney, offered 
thoughts for meditation on the Mass of the Sun- 
day, basing his remarks generally on the Introit 
of the day. No urging should be necessary in ad- 
vising the purchase of this book. For it is a 
source of inspiration to all, religious and laity, in 
helping them to live Christ-centered lives. 


DEVER, JOSEPH. No Lasting Home. 
Bruce. 432p. $3. 


Mr. Dever, whose fine poetry and short stories 
have appeared in countless Catholic periodicals, 
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BEHOLD THIS HEART 
By Rev. H. J. Heagney 
This is the magnificent story of St. Margaret Mary 
Alacoque. All her life Margaret's actions en- 
countered hostile opposition until she met the 
friend, Claude de la Colombiere, appointed by 
God to help spread her message throughout the 
world. The authentic records of the Jesuit and 
Visitation orders are fashioned into an exciting 
narrative that the reader will find to lay —, - 


KENEDY FALL PUBLICATIONS 


At all Catholic Bookstores 


THE STORY OF 
A FAMILY 


By Rev. Stephan Piat, O.F.M. 
This work, simultaneously brought out in Ev- 
rope and the United States, includes much hither. 
to unpublished material on the Little Flower of 
Lisieux. It traces the wonder of grace working in 
a soul and if you would see the Divine Plan de. 
veloping to fulfillment, then this is the book 
for you. $3.50 


theme is our dependence on God. 


THE PRIEST; His Duties and Obligations 


A lasting contribution to pastoral theology in the form of a reminder of 
the priest's duty to his flock. A must book for every priest's library. $3.00 


MEDITATIONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS By St. John Eudes 


St. John’s meditations have the simple lucidity characteristic of all the 
truly great spiritual writers. Although they cover many subjects the central 


By St. John Eudes 


$3.00 


LIGHT AMID SHADOWS 
By Rev. William Regnat, O.S.B. 
From the point of view of one who ardently 
wishes to encourage spiritual reading, the author 
has written with knowledge and understanding 
gained from many years as Spiritual Director, 
about the beginner's problems, and the way to 
Spiritual perfection with high optimism and gentle 
humor. $2.75 


ANY SAINT TO ANY NUN 
An Anthology 
This is a collection of stimulating letters written 
by various Saints to Nuns. The selection covers a 
wide range, including such titles as ‘‘Criticizing 
the Community,” “Choosing a Name” and “Tre- 
mendous Trifles,” and many others rich in piety, 
wisdom and humor. It is the kind of a book you 
read with pleasure and decide to give to all your 
friends. Any nun—or any aspirant to the Con- 
vent — would be glad to get it. $2.50 


Fathers Leen and Kearney 


OUR BLESSED MOTHER By Revs. E. Leen, C.S.Sp. & J. Kearney, C.S.Sp. 
were collaborating on this work before 
they died. After their deaths, an editor was appointed to prepare 
the unfinished manuscript for publication. The Blessed Mother was 
the favorite subject of both these great spiritual writers so that all 
that needs be said is that it is stamped with their genius and will 
rank as a standard work on the subejct. $3.50 


THE CHRISTIAN 
SACRIFICE 


By Eugene Masure 


This is not only a book for priests and students 
who wish for a deeper understanding of the Mass, 
but also for the enquiring layman. It turns upon 
the ideas of sacrifice — Sacrifice in general, the 
Sacrifice of the Cross and the Sacrifice of the Eu- 
charist — and explains why we offer sacrifice, and 
what, precisely, it is all about. $4.75 


GOD WITHIN US 
ws By Raoul Plus, S.J. 
<= On the presence of God in the 
¥ Christian soul. $2.75 
THE LIFE THATIS LIGHT 
By Most Rev. Alban Goodier 
The Archbishop's classical work on the interior 
life. $4.50 
THE VIRTUE OF TRUST 
By Paul De Jaegher, S.J. ' 
A series of meditations carrying the persuasive 
quality of the Virtue of Trust. $3.75 


THE ROMAN MISSAL 
By Abbott Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 
Complete English and Latin text of the Mass for every 
day in the year is presented in this newly printed edi- 
tion. Fine quality paper, 1,476 pages, 4 by 6 inches, 
bound in genuine leather, American seal. $12.00 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS’ Publishers 


12 BARCLAY STREET 
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now presents for us his first attempt as a novelist. 
In this story of Ed Creedin and the love he shares 
for his younger brother, Mr. Dever presents an 
interesting picture of Irish-American Catholic 
Boston. It is a fitting background to the story of 
sacrifices made that the younger brother may reap 
the advantages of an education denied the older 
brother. Interesting, too, are the scenes at Igna- 
tian college, and the story of a labor union's be- 
ginnings and rise to power. Though lengthy in 
form, and diffuse in treatment, this novel 

its appeal to all classes of readers. It is not Mr. 
Dever’s best work, but indicates further poten- 
tialities. 


ELLIS, JOHN TRACY. Select Bibliography 
of the History of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. McMullen. 96p. $1.25 


The return of the Church from the exile im- 
posed on it in the post-Reformation centuries and 
its emergence as the great moral force in the 
world today has created among non-Catholics 
a widespread interest in Church History. Happily, 
her own children also are becoming more inter- 
ested in the intriguing history of their venerable 
Mother. High school and college teachers of 
Church History whose own enthusiasm for Church 
History has inspired their students to become 
deeply interested in this subject will find this 
bibliography an excellent tool to help stimulate 
student interest in the history of the Church in 
our own country. This bibliography is divided in- 
to eight sections: Guides, Archival Centers, Gen- 
eral Works, three historical sections—Colonial, 
Middle, and Later Periods—Periodicals, and Catho- 
lic Historical Societies. An index greatly improves 
the working qualities of this tool. 

J. M. B. 


FARNUM, MABEL. American Saint: the 
Life of Mother Cabrini. Didier. 15I1p. 
$2.50 


This dramatic biography of Mother Cabrini 
will appeal greatly to the ever increasing legion 
of Americans who admire and love this “go- 
getting” little Italian lady who left her native 
home for the United States and then later became 
a naturalized citizen of her adopted home. More 
than becoming a naturalized citizen she became 
an American of the Americans and in a day of 
great captains of industry she demonstrated that a 
saint could also be a tireless worker and builder 
for God. Monsignor Aristo V. Simoni, Vice Postu- 
lator of Mother Cabrini’s cause wrote the intro- 
duction. The excellent illustrations by La Verne 
7 are worthy of this readable and appealing 


FLYNN, EDWARD J. You're the Boss. - 
Viking. 235p. $3. 
Mr. Flynn, the leader of the local Democratic 
organization in Bronx County, New York, ex- 


Plains the practical politics that underlie local, 
state and national elections. In candid fashion, he 
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BOOK NOTES 


SAFE BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG 
CATHOLIC 
READERS 


THE COBBLE STONES 
OF GALILEE 

by W. Leo MurPuy 

“Brief and pointed meditations on 
Christ's infancy and boyhood. Capti- 
vating narrative style’—The Grail. 
$2.00 


GOOD STORIES 
by H. J. HEAGNEY 

Christian legends, true stories, and 
original tales for young folks—82 in 
all. $2.50 


REAL LIFE STORIES 
Wiunrrip Hersst, S.D.S., editor 


Edifying biographies of twenty virtuous 


children, by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, 
O.P. and others. $1.75 


COURAGEOUS CHILDREN 
WInFRID Hersst, S.D.S., editor 


Brief life-sketches of youngsters whose 
piety and fortitude made them excel- 
lent examples for boys and girls. 

$2.25 


at bookstores or directly from 
SALVATORIAN FATHERS 


Publishing Department 
Box L 
St. NAZIANZ WISCONSIN 


— 
|_| 


poet. 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


. . this selection bas been made 
with care and flawless taste.” 
—The Library Journal 


I SING 
OF A 
MAIDEN 


Edited by Sister M. Therese 


This beautiful anthology of 
poems in praise of the Blessed Vir- 
gin has been gathered from the 
literature of all ages. 


There are passages from the 
Psalms and from the Canticle of 
Canticles, from St. Luke and from 
the Apocalypse. Then follow the 
early poems of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Next come the glorious 
poems of the Middle Ages. Ameri- 
ca, too, is represented: Edgar Al- 
lan Poe’s “Hymn to Mary,” Father 
Tabb’s beautiful lyrics, and many 
others. $4.50 


MARY 
OF NAZARETH 


By Igino Giordani 


A portrait of the Blessed Vi 
drawn with all the artistry of a 
Starting with the archangel’s 


1 glorious message to Mary, Giordani 
] carries the story through her happy 
] days when her Son was a child in 
] Nazareth, her sorrows culminating 
4 with the Crucifixion, to the mo- 


] Sage into glory. 


ment of the Assumption, her pas- 


$2.75 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth ssn N. Y. 11 


HEREDIA, C. M. DE, S.J. Quest of Ben 
Hered. Bruce. 324p. $3. 
Subtitled Memoirs of a Reporter in the Time 


Jesuit, who was exiled by President Carranza, is 
a former member of the faculty of Holy Cross 
College (Worcester), che author of several im- 
portant works as well as the story upon which 
the recent highly praised movie The Virgen Mor- 
ena was and even more unusual, an ex- 
trouper who for eleven years traveled the vaude- 
ville circuit with an act exposing spiritualism. 

Ben Hered, against a of the social, 
political, ecenomic and religious conditions at the 
time of Chiist, tells the story of the visit of a 
Spanish Jewish merchant to Palestine during 
those disturbing years when Christ preached His 
gospel. Told in the language of our day, peo- 

the attention of all who have sought to learn the 
background of those brief years when Jesus Christ 
walked among the sons of men. It is a well writ- 
ten tale that deserves great ‘a1 


HUGHES, EMMET JOHN. Report from 
Spain. Holt. 323p. $3. 

Mr. Hughes, formerly press attache in the 
American embassy at Madrid under Carlton J, 
Hayes, correspondent for Time, and author of 
The Church and the Liberal Society, discusses the 
situation in Spain as gleaned during his four-year 
period of service, condemns Franco and his fol- 
lowers, and makes an appeal for intervention in 
the affairs of the Spanish government. It is a 
picture in black and white tones only, and there- 
in lies its essential weakness. An interesting con- 


KERSTEIN, EDWARD S. Red Star over 
Poland. Nelson. 174p. $2.50 
This little volume comes from the 


m «matter of good business; he explains, too, the 
Pm method of the spoils system, and the effectiveness 
; of party discipline. But despite these, Mr. Flynn 
contends that in the last analysis the individual 
voter is the boss, and on him, the voter, rests the _ 
onus for good or bad government. Though not 
always as candid as the blurb implies, the book 
- is nevertheless recommended for the civics collec- 
books which occasionally men who have lived 
and interesting lives find the time w 
an write. The author, Father de Heredia, a Mexican 
| 
J 
J 
! ast is presented in rt on , 
Richard Pattee, now most 
| ot our Catholic diocesan papers. 
| 
| 
; 1 foreign correspondent of The Milwaukee 
‘ A 1, Journal who served that paper in Poland during 
r the fall of 1945. The author is a representative 
7 r of that rare species of American correspondents 
J rj in the East—he knows the language of the land, 
! + amd as a loyal son of Polish immigrants to the a 
eS re L} United States, is sympathetic with the needs and 
1 L, desires of its people. High school students of 
ee «6s World affairs will enjoy this book. 
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LITTLE, ARTHUR, S.J. Philosophy without 
Tears. and Stapleton. 128p. $2. [] A invaluable reference book— 
Scholastic philosophy for 
THE BOOK 


form the essentials of 
OF SAINTS 


the educated layman. Covering such subjects as 
Time and wo ge God and Creation, Murder 

Compiled by the Benedictine |) 
Monks of St. Augustine’s 


Planned Society, and the 
Abbey, Ramsgate 


A completely rewritten and | 
greatly enlarged fourth edition of J 
this monumental work. 

The present edition has been | 
completely reset in larger, clearer } 
type. Biographies have been added & 
of those saints who have been beati- 4 
fied or canonized since 1921 and § 
also a number of others omitted 
in the original edition. Each entry 
ends with an abbreviated bibliog- | 
raphy intended to help the reader } 
taller 


RICCIOTTI, GIUSEPPE. Life of Christ. 
Translated by Alba I. Zizzamia. Bruce. Bergh. The pr on 
anonymous work of one of the Jj] 
Fathers of the community of Rams- 
gate who has rewritten the com- 
lete book, entry by entry. It has 
other Fathers. 


Over 700 pages long, the volume 
contains accurate biographical de- 
tails of many thousands of saints. 

$6.00 

“Intense. gratitude is offered to 
the Reverend authors of this excel- 


lent collection.” 
—The Parish Visitor. 


MACMILLAN 


They will need I 60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11 
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LUCEY, W | 
Kavanagh. Marshall Jones. p. $3.50 
A contribution to Catholic Americana by the ' ¥ = 
Chairman of the Department of History and ;  . 
Political Science at Holy Cross College is this a 
graphic if somewhat cold depiction of an Irish Be) 
immigrant who became an international figure. | ie 
The first Irish Catholic to be a New England Jey 
school and town official, state legislator, U. S. Sips 
Congressman, representative to a foreign country ff ee 
and governor, Edward Kavanagh was indeed a ; yy 
tive of Catholic laity during the early half of i. 
the nineteenth century, he championed his re- Mh 
ligion in his native Maine ahd elsewhere, in the 7. ’ 
face of the rising anti-Catholic feeling. All Ameri- i 4 
can Catholics will find inspiration in the portrait er 
The Book of Saints was original- | | 
ly planned, directed and partly | 
tine, and presently professor of Oriental Christian | : as 
history at the University of Rome, and editor , rr 
and director of the new Italian Catholic encyclo- I | : 
pedia, has given us another such life enriched by J a 
the fruits of the scriptural research and the l Se ae 
archeological discoveries of the past half century. i i 
It is a life that is both scholarly and readable. Ui te 
Teachers, in particular, will appreciate the 216 ) Dee 
of Chriss fe, and che Christan aod 
non-Christian sources of biographical material. 
While it is regrettable that the price of this ex- 
Price prevents librarian from 
book for his rt teachers 
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SCHAMONI, WILHELM. Face of the 
Saints. Translated by Anne Fremantle. 
Pantheon. 279p. $4.50 


Dr. Schamoni presents 120 authentic likenesses 
of saints from the fourth to the twentieth century. 
Accompanying each portrait is a one-page vita of 
each saint. In addition the author has preceded 
the whole with an introductory essay on the 
qualities of holiness and and a de- 
scription of the canonization process. It is a 
beautiful book and will prove a welcome gift to a 
library, a friend, or/and especially oneself. 


Seminary Reference 
(Continued from Page 60) 


ecclesiasticorum. Editio 3. Friburgi 
Brisgoviae, Herder, 1930. 801p. 

Lacensis. Acta et decreta sacrorum Concili- 
orum recentorum ... Collectio Lacen- 
sis, auctoribus presbyteris S.J. e domo 
B.V.M. ad Lacum, Friburgi Brisgoviae, 
Herder, 1870. 6v. 

Mansi, Johannes. Sacrorum conciliorum nova 
et amplissima collectio. Florentiae, 
1759-1798. 31v. 

Mudge, Isadore. Guide to reference books. 
6th edition. Chicago, American library 
association, 1936. 504p. 


Migne, Jacques. Patrologiae cursus com- 
pletus seu bibliotheca universalis . . . 
Series graeca . . . a S. Barnabas ad 
. . Parisiis, Migne, 1851-66. 

lv. 


Richter, Aemil. Canones et decreta Concilii 
Tridentini ex editione Romana anni 
1834 . . . Lipsiae, 1853. 


Catholic Library Practice 
EDITED By 
BROTHER DAVID MARTIN, C.S.C. 
Librarian 
University of Portland 
NOW ALSO IN CLOTH 
244 pages (Paper) $2.25, (Cloth) $2.75 


“Definitely a contribution . . .” —Rev. 
Harold Gardiner, S.J., in America 
UNIVERSITY OF 


PORTLAND PRESS 
PORTLAND 3, OREGON 


Silva-Tarouca, Carolus. Fontes bistoriae ec- 
clesiasticae medii aevi . . . Pars prima, 
fontes saec. v - ix. Romae, Gre goriana, 
1930. 542p. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERIODICALS WANTED 
Best Sellers, v. 3, no. 15, November 1, 1945, 
Address: Sister Mary Mark, Librarian, The Saint 
Mary College, Xavier, Kansas. 


Catholic and Secular Periodicals. Old and New, for 
Sale or Exchange. Complete lists sent on request. 
Address: Father Cajetan Pikus, Capuchin Mon- 
astery, Herman, Pa. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
WANTED: For small college, assistant librarian 
interested in periodicals and cataloging. Room, 
board and $125.00 per month. Send references, 
etc. to Sister Mary Katharine, S.H.N., 
of the Holy Names, Oakland 12, 


College 


A SONG OF BEDLAM INN 
SisTER MADELEVA, C.S.C. 


for Christmas read- 
ing and for Christmas giving, this 
series of lyrics is exquisitely attuned 
to the season. Sister Madeleva is once 
more a telling witness of that beauty 
of which she is so sharply aware in 
both the natural world and the sphere 
of the supernatural. Her songs are 
of universal appeal to lovers of re- 
ligion and lovers of poetry alike. 


20pp. $.50 


Dept. 4-976 
ST. ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 


Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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